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BOY SCOUTS IN CAMP 


hat Iowa Boys and Girls Are Doing—See pages 3-7-8 
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Makes 
White Lead 
painting 

EASIER! 


o*OK 
Save painting time and trouble 
by using the new Eagle Soft 
Paste Pure White Lead. It 
comes already broken-up—need- 
ing only to be thinned for paint- 
ing as you use it. 

Soft Paste is long-wearing 
Old Dutch Process White Lead, 
ground in more pure linseed oil 
—15% instead of 8%. Same 
weight containers as regular 
Eagle White Lead. 

Send for free Soft Paste mix- 
ing formulae. The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, 134 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE 
Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 

















STOP NECRO— 
Mineral Compound 


Remedy for diseases of swine and poultry. $3 
worth treats 50 sick pigs, $1 worth enough for 75 
pullete. Gives 10 to more ote. Money back 
guarantee. Fed in soaked feeds € pay postage. 








SWINOVA COMPANY, Sioux Rapids, la. | 
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o the Farmer 


May Know 


Discussion of a proposed tariff duty on 
cement has narrowed down to the ques- 
tion: 
“Will a duty on cement increase 
prices to the farmer?” 


The only answer is “No!” 


The House of Representatives and 
the United States Tariff Commission, 
after careful investigation and study, 
have declared that the cement mills in 
seaboard territory should have tariff 
protection. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has concurred in this finding. 


Foreign cement cannot reach Western 
markets because the cost of freight from 
seaboard is prohibitive. 

The chairman of the foreign cement 
importers’. committee, in opposing a 
tariff duty on cement, testified under oath 
before the Senate Finance Committee: 


“We can go only as far as we can 
truck cement, generally from the piers.” 








By this is meant that foreign cement 
can be profitably delivered only within 
motor trucking distance from the docks. 


It is plain that foreign cement cannot 
affect prices in markets where it cannot 
compete. It does not reach Western 
markets because, on long hauls, freight 
rates on a cheap and heavy material like 
cement are, necessarily, prohibitive. Be- 
cause of this, all American cement is 
produced near its markets. 


A duty on foreign cement, whether it 
decreases the supply at seaboard or not, 
will not affect prices to the farmer one 
way or the other. 


Those who claim the farmer has a 
special interest in opposing a duty on 
cement, are misleading the farmer and 
the public generally. 


A duty on cement will cost the farmer 
nothing, but on the contrary will have a 
beneficial effect upon the buying power 
of his seaboard markets. 


This advertisement is published by American manufac- 
turers of portland cement who are asking for tariff pro- 
tection for their seaboard markets, and who take this 
method of placing the facts involved before the fair 
judgment | the farmers of the Midwest. 
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F YOU have never been ushered by a Four-H 
girl thru Iowa’s Four-H exhibit hall, then 
you have missed one of the biggest joys of 

owa’s State Fair. I went in mildly curious 
nd came out with my head thoroly swimming 
ith information. We began, because that 
vas the logical place to begin, with the can- 
ing exhibit. Rows and rows of canned fruit. 
fearly seven hundred and fifty jars sent in 
y twenty-eight different counties, each coun- 
- sending in only first and second place jars 
hat had been selected by some county-wide 
chievement day plan. 

I remarked very casually, ‘‘My, aren’t they 

retty?’’ and immediately my little Four-H 

sher responded, ‘‘Yes, they’re pretty and 
ey mean a lot, too. Mrs. Barker telis us 
Mrs. Edith Barker is superintendent of the 
our-H exhibitors this year during Miss Arn- 
uist’s absence) that we are not only putting 
od into the ean, we’re putting our thoughts 
too.’’ Then she explained to me just what 
ch one of those jars meant. ‘‘See that group 
er there? Those five jars are selected to 
hake a complete, well-balanced meal. There’s 
ne group that’s splendid.’’ 

“Why ?’’ I asked. 


A Well Balanced Canned Meal 


“Well, you’ll find that it has a jar of meat 

r protein and it is made up of a collection 

vegetables and fruit that complete a well 
lanced meal. Over there is a group of jars 

| at has too much acid in them.’’ Then she 

| owed me a group that had tomatoes, pickled 

ets and a jar of cherries to complete a five- 

r menu of a well balanced menu. It hap- 

| 

| 

| 

| 

H 

| 

i 





ned that this Four-H usher had been on the 
i\dging team and she knew the ‘‘whys’’ of 
ch jar. 

Mrs. John Hendrichson, who has charge of 
le canned food booth, said that there was a 
pcided improvement not only in the number 
| jars, but in the quality as well. It was quite 
common oceurrence for jars of fancy packed 
roducts to come in for the show, but this 
par scarcely no fancy packs have been sent 
1 by the counties to compete for prizes. It 
ffems that the Four-H nutrition specialists 
isapprove because it means a 

it of last-minute handling of 

he product that goes into the  <Aé the 
| Wr during the canning season, 
i] 

i 





d is apt to make for improper To 
erilization. ‘‘Of course, they ’re 
retty,’’ they say, ‘‘but they are 
ot practical.’’ 


Four-H girls’ 
state fair. 


right--Monroe 
girls recane chair seats for state 


Below—Pine Crest Lodge, Iowa 
home 


By Eleanor Baur 




















This is Olive Berggren, of Hamilton county, who, 
in the model room for a college girl, exhibited her 
own furnishings and accessories for her room at 
Iowa State College this fall. 


ing they are thoroly heated and sealed in ster- 
ilized jars. In this way the sugar is evenly dis- 
tributed about the berries and holds the fruit 
suspended in the juice rather than permitting 
the berries to rise to the top of the jar. 

We moved on down to the clothing section 
and a girl who was well versed in the subject 
of choice and proper selection of clothing for 
Iowa rural girls ushered me thru this section. 
I learned that the girls are taught to make 
clothing suitable for their own especial type. 
Mary Jones doesn’t make a dress like Sally’s 
or Dorothy’s or some other good friend of hers 
just because she likes the dress. She learns in- 
stead that certain colors and certain lines are 
becoming to her own personality and individ- 











county 


during the 





The exhibit also showed no 
rs sealed with paraffin or with 
ps that had been resilvered. 
ABLis is also a decided improve- 
Beent over last year’s exhibit. 
Another thing that came to 
y attention was the fact that 
hong the strawberries not one 
t had the fruit floating on the 
HgP. The berries seemed to be 
iPll distributed thruout the syr- 
This was because the girls 
d taken the necessary precau- 
wus in canning the berries. 
i@°y add, so my usher told me, 
j 


it 
iy 


t 





@¢-fourth as much sugar as ber- 
ims and just enough water to 
imer. The berries are sim- 
ted in the evening and left to 
‘ever night. The next morn- 
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Achievement With a Capital “A” 


Farm Girls Exhibit Their Best at Iowa State Fair 


uality and she makes the type of dress that is 
best suited to her own style. 

**You should see the style show,’’ the little 
Four-H usher said. ‘‘That is when you really 
see Four-H girls wearing the sort of dresses 
that are best suited to them.’’ 

Any county having had one year of the eloth- 
ing project may enter a girl in the style show. 
‘The dress must be placarded stating the ocea- 
sion for which it has been made and the cost.+ 
Later I went back to attend the style show and 
it was one of the many interesting features of 
the exhibit hall. 

A great deal of space was given up to the 
home furnishing exhibit and one found many 
things to spend time over. For instance, there 
were charming little footstools made by serew- 
ing four little door stops into the bottom of a 
board. One was made by sawing off the upper 
end of a wooden bucket, and one girl had very 
cleverly taken an old washing machine dolly 
and inverted it. The little footstools were cov- 
ered with quaint fabrics or hooked covers. Of 
course, the legs were painted in colors that 
conformed to the tops. 


Old Furniture Now Appreciated 


There was the usual array of dressing tables 
and a larger quantity than usual of refinished 
old wood. One of the finest things that the 
home furnishing Four-H girls have been taught 
is a keen appreciation of the old wood of their 
ancestors. These lovely bits of furniture are 
being resurrected from attics, barns and base- 
ments and are being refinished in a lovely 
manner. 

The climax to the home furnishing exhibit 
was the row of model Four-H rooms—models 
according to Four-H standards. Each year 
some girl is chosen from each of three counties 
to bring to the Four-H exhibit building the fur- 
niture and accessories for her own room. The 
room of Olive Berggren, Hamilton county, was 
chosen for a model college girl’s room and was 
built around a color scheme of blue-green and 
lavender. Furnished in the ordinary dormitory 
style furniture, it took the clever spread, pil- 
lows, curtains and accessories to liven up the 
atmosphere of the room and individualize it. 

Lois Reece, of Har- 
din county, brought 
down her room of re- 
finished old furniture 
that she had done her- 
self. In this room 
was a bed that she 
had taken from the 
barn. The bed cover 
was a lovely old blue 
coverlet. A quaint 
dressing table, book 
shelves and a couple 
of re-seated chairs 
completed the fur- 
nishing of this room 
which spelled quaint 
eharm and the dignity of our grand- 
mothers’ day. 

The third and last room as an exhibit 
showing how effectively painted furni- 
ture might be used was the work of Phyllis 
Lewis, of Clarke county, who had collect- 
ed old pieces and put them together in 
such a careful manner that she had really 
assembled a very eharming room from a 
collection of quite ordinary pieces of fur- 
niture that she (Concluded on page 13) 
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DOES THE FARM PRODUCE LEADERS? 
AVE the farmers of the country ever sup- 
plied a fair percentage of the brains and 
leadership of the nation? Most of us have had 
the notion that the farm has contributed its 


fair share or a little more. Now comes, how- 
ever, a professor in a western college and at- 
tempts to prove that actually the farm con- 
tribution has been a minor one, 

University of Ne- 
First, he 
recalls the record of the mental tests given the 
According to 


Professor Stewart of the 
vada goes at the job in two ways. 


men in the army during the war. 


this, boys from farms ranked fairly low. They 
were associated with such groups as mechanies, 
truck drivers, teamsters, and so oa. The so- 


called white collar groups ranked a good deal 
higher. 

It is a little surprising to see a college man, 
who presumably keeps up with developments in 
the field of psychology, paying much atten- 
tion to these army tests. In the first place, the 
tests were given under varied conditions, which 
made a fair result very improbable. In the 
second place, the test used was devised primar- 
ily for those who by education and training 
were ‘‘word-minded.’”’ 

To put it more clearly: Psychologists have 
pretty well decided that people generally split 
up in two main classes. One elass is ‘‘word- 
minded,’’ and the other elass is ‘‘thing-mind- 
ed.’’ Give a mental test involving words and 
abstract ideas to anyone in the first group, 
and he will make a high score. But give hima 
test which involves the manipulation of objects, 
even such simple tests as the grouping of blocks 
in different combinations, and his score is apt 
to be low. The reverse is true of the ‘‘thing- 
minded’’ group. This is recognized so widely 


now, that mental tests usually take into account , 
this distinction. 

What happened in the army, then, appar- 
ently was that farmers and others who were 
more used to handling tools than to talking 
about them made a poor score in the ‘‘word- 


minded’”’ test given. What the test proved was 
not the farmer’s lack of intelligence, but the 
fact that he had a different sort of intelligence 
than the sort the psychologist started out to 
test. It was not a difference in degree, but in 
kind. 

The professor’s other argument is based on 
appeal to. Who’s Who. He takes the birth- 
places of all the people listed in a recent volume 
and figures out what percentage came from the 
country, what percentage from small towns, 
and so on. Checking these back with the per- 
centage of the total population living in the 
country and small towns, the large towns and 
cities in 1870, (the time when the average of 
those listed in this edition were born), he finds 
that the farm supplied much less than its fair 
percentage of these presumably distinguished 
citizens. 

There are several catches in any such way of 
figuring. In the first place, the birthplace 
noted in the record may be misleading. Very 
frequently, a man born in the country of rural 
parents, when asked where he is born, is likely 
to give the name of the nearest town. It hap- 
pens to be easier for instance to say ‘‘ Winter- 
set’? when anyone responds to a question like 
that, than to say ‘‘In the fifteenth house west 
of town on the Greenfield road.’’ 

Another and more serious objection to draw- 
ing any conclusions from Who’s Who is that 
politicians, teachers, ministers and editors have 
an entirely disproportionate place in that col- 
lection. Other groups get less than their 
share. Men who have stayed on the farms and 
who have achieved very real distinction there 
are almost always left out. It is probably a 
little difficult to get the names of important. 
farmers, but the fact is that farm representa- 
tion in the group is surprisingly low. 

We suppose there will be no one inelined to 
say that President Hoover appointed unknown 
men on the farm board. Certainly these men 
who were approved by scores of farm and 
other organizations for membership on a most 
important board, should be rated more highly 
than the average editor or the average school 
teacher. As a matter of fact, however, of the 
four farmers on the board, only one, Schilling 
of Minnesota, is mentioned in Who’s Who. 
Stone is in because he is a tobacco merchant, 
not a farmer; Legge because he is head of the 
International Harvester Company; Williams 
because he is an editor. Of the four actual 
farmers, however, each of them a man promi- 
nent in farm organization work for years, three 
have no place in Who’s Who. 

The western professor will have to think up 
some new arguments. Perhaps farmers have 
congratulated themselves a little too heartily on 
supplying the best blood and brains of the na- 
tion’s civilization. It is true that no one has 
made a careful study to prove the point one 
way or the other. The only sure thing we have 
to go on is that the birthrate in the large cities 
is too low to maintain them at the present. pop- 
ulation, while the birthrate in the country is 
sufficiently high so that a large percentage of 
the children born on the farms must inevitably 
go to town. 





BETTER, BUT STILL BAD 

HEN the tariff bill was first being dis- 
eussed, we pointed out that farmers who 

were confused by the number of items in the 
report could check its value for agriculture in 
a rough way by noting what was being done 
to black strap molasses for industrial purposes, 
to vegetable oils, and to hides. We might have 
added that they could watch the tariff on pig 
iron as a rough index of what was going to 
happen to the price of things the farmer buys. 
Now the senate committee, apparently daunt- 
ed a little by the uproar over the house bill, 
has brought out its report. There have been 


some minor inereases on agricultural produce 
and some minor decreases, accompanied } 
some increases, in industrial products: By 
black strap molasses for industrial purpose 
still has a tariff so low the corn market wij 
not be aided; nothing effective has been doy 
with vegetable oils; there is still a tariff » 
hides but this is more than overbalanced } 
generous ‘‘compensatory”’ tariffs on shoes ang 
leather products. On the other hand, pig iro, 
had its rate increased from $1.121%% per ton t 
$1.50. Some lumber products went back on th 
free list. 

On the whole, the senate bill seems not quits 
as bad as the house bill. It is worse, however 
than the present tariff and it falls a long wa 
short of providing any help for agriculture 
In its present form, the bill will cost the con 
belt millions of dollars in higher prices for th 
goods its people buy and will add only slight 
to the income from a few farm products. 





IOWA’S FARM TAXES 


AST week the Iowa state board of assess 

ment and review reduced by $28,000,00 
the valuation for purposes of taxation of low 
farm land. Other kinds of property, prinei 
pally town lots, were raised around $10,000,006 
This one per cent reduction in Iowa farm lan 
values is a slight gain for the farmer, tho thi 
gain is partly nullified by the fact that i 
creases in other classes of property were no 
large enough to keep the total taxable valuation 
at the old figure. 

While the effort of the Iowa Farm Burear 
and Wallaces’ Farmer to get a reduction i 
farm values was worth while in that it made 
some saving for the farmer, the principal 
sult of the state board’s action is to prove again 
how difficult it is to get anything like justia 
for the farmer in tax matters so long as the 
state relies on the general property tax. Tis 
legislative committee on taxation is apparentl 
convinced that the only sound plan of reform i 
to get away from the general property tax 4 
quickly as possible. The new state board, asi 
digs into the inequalities of the present system 
is going to come to the same conclusion. T 
$20,000,000 reduction, even tho it is only one 
fifth of what the farmers asked, shows tha 
the board appreciates the situation the farm i 
in and is willing at least to make a start in the 
direction of evening things up for agriculture 





HOW HIGH EASTERN INTEREST RATE! 
HURT THE FARMER 


HEN interest rates move up to eight o 

ten per cent at New York City the farm 
ers of the middle west tend to be gleeful and 
think that they are not hurt. They rather lik 
to see the Federal Reserve Board hurt the Wal 
Street people in the same way that they them 
selves were hurt by the Federal Reserve Board 
back in 1920. They think that high easter 
interest rates do not affeet them and that the 
can continue to borrow at eight per cent 2 
matter what happens back east. This is a mi 
taken attitude. The high interest rates in N 
York City, sooner or later will make it ver 
diffieult for Europe to buy from us our surplt 
wheat, our surplus lard and our surplus cottom 
So far in 1929 we have loaned to Europe |es 
than as much money as we loaned her in 1923 
Europe cannot afford to pay our high interes 
rates and she will eut down on her purchases ¢ 
wheat, lard and cotton, if necessary, in order 
avoid such high interest rates. 

The American farmer is just as greatly co! 
cerned in interest rates at New York City as} 
is in the interest rates of the nearest ba 
Farmers producing hogs, wheat and cott¢ 
should wateh the Federal Reserve mone 
policies closely. 
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HE WANTED HIS IRON 


HERE ought to be a moral in this some 

place. Perhaps the advocates of mineral 
feeding can find it. Or perhaps the raisin peo- 
ple who sold packages of raisins behind the slo- 
gan, ‘‘Have you had your iron today?’’ 

Anyway, there was a Guernsey bull over in 
Piatt county, Illinois, not long ago, and he was 
ailing. In spite of the fact that he belonged 
to a bull association and had a dozen farmers 
worrying about him instead of one, he died. 
His owners, moved by a natural curiosity, had 
a post mortem made. From the bull’s stomach 
they removed the following: 312 nails, ranging 
in size from a tack to a spike ; ten feet of baling 
wire; miscellaneous hardware. 

There are rumors that the trouble appar- 
ently was that the bull had been reading the 
accounts of. the cattle feeding tests at Ames. 
He had seen what iron oxide had done for the 
animals on test. ‘‘Iron—iron,’’ said the bull 
to himself thoughtfully. ‘‘Spikes are iron, 
tacks are iron, and mighty bad-tasting’’ (gulp- 
ing) ‘‘they are. But I owe a duty to posterity. 
If I can just get my tongue around another 
spike—there.’’ 

Another martyr to duty has joined the pro- 
cession to the beyond. But the Piatt County 
Bull Association, ungrateful, is looking for a 
bull who doesn’t take his duties so seriously. 








COOPERATIVES CAN PROFIT 


F A creamery wants to get all its members to 

shipping in sweet cream or sour cream of 
very high quality, how should it go about the 
job? If a shipping association finds that hogs 
of a certain weight and type, and with very 
little fill, ship the best and get the best price, 
what method should be used to get all its mem- 
bers to bringing in this type of hog? 

Problems like these come up in the manage- 
ment of any cooperative organization. Part of 
the answer, of course, is taken care of by the 
price. If the creamery is buying cream on 
grade, if the shipping association is handling 
hogs on grade, then part of the problem is ac- 
counted for. 'There remains, however, the job 
of showing the producer just how he can obtain 
the results that the increased price leads him 
to desire. P 

On anything of this sort the cooperatives 
may well take advantage of the experience of 
the extension agencies. Just recently a detailed 
study has been made of the relative costs of dif- 
ferent extension methods, which bring about 
changes in farming and home practices. This 
investigation shows that the cheap ways of get- 
ting favorable changes in farm practices in- 
volve the use of newspapers, circular letters 
and general meetings. These cost the least. 
More expensive methods involve exhibits, 
schools, demonstrations and so on. The results 
of this study are set forth in Technical Bulletin 
125, Department of Agriculture. 

The methods the extension people have found 
most efficient are also the ways best adapted 
to the use of the ordinary farmers cooperative. 
It is possible to get news items in the local pa- 
per, to send out circular letters to the member- 
ship, to hold an occasional meeting with spe- 
cial speakers, without going to any very heavy 
expense. 

As a matter of fact, these are activities the 
usual cooperative has been employing for some 
time. The main trouble is that they haven’t 
been worked hard enough. There are a few 
cooperatives in the state who make use of the 
Service the local newspaper is prepared to give, 
both by giving to the editor news items of in- 
terest with reference to the cooperative and by 
placing oceasional advertising. The coopera- 
tives that have tried this have got very good 
results. 

Some cooperative ereameries in the state 


Ta Ee een 


cream in their territory by sending out circular 
letters which tell how to handle milk and cream 
in order to keep it sweet in hot weather. Plenty 
of others could do the same thing. The cost of 
sending out circular letters is very low. 

Every cooperative worthy of the name holds 
at least one meeting a year, at which the offi- 
cers tell the members what is going on and 
explain how the membership can be of help. 
Some progressive organizations have supple- 
mented this by having a few additional meet- 
ings each year. Others have made use of the 
local social and educational groups and have 
sent speakers representing the cooperative to 
their monthly meetings. 

This is something worth thinking about as we 
begin to get into the season when farm work 
slacks up a little and more attention is paid to 
the activities of the farm cooperative. The ex- 
tension people have already done the experi- 
mental work. They have pretty well proved 
that the newspaper, the circular letter and the 
meeting are cheap and effective ways of put- 
ting over the program of the organization. The 
cooperatives had just as well take the tip and 
go ahead. 


i Odds and Ends | 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.—In__ extreme 

southeastern Michigan, midway between 
Detroit and Toledo, both the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Michigan ex- 
periment station are doing considerable work 
with the corn borer. The borer has been in this 
section for at least five years, but the farmers 
have got used to it and are not worrying about 
it. Many fields have an average of two borers 
to the stalk, but the commercial damage usually 
doesn’t amount to more than a bushel to the 
acre. In fact, so far the borer hasn’t done any 
more damage than smut. However, if the his- 
tory of southern Canada is repeated, I would 
expect very serious trouble by 1935 over the 
greater part of southern Michigan and north- 
eastern Indiana. 

Doctor Lugenbill, the government man in 
eharge in Michigan, told me that they were 
working largely on parasites. The most prom- 
ising one, which they call ‘‘tacks’’ for short, 
looked just like a small house fly. This fly 
brings forth small maggots alive, which are 
placed on the unrolling corn leaves in July. 
The maggots search out the borers and live on 
them. This ‘‘tacks’’ parasite is actually do- 
ing business in the corn fields at the present 
time. Most of the others, with the exception of 
one wasp, are experimental as yet. 

Mr. Marston, at the Michigan corn borer sta- 
tion forty miles south of Detroit, showed me 
their work in breeding corn resistant to the 
borer. To start with, they used the ‘‘maize 
amargo,’’ or bitter corn from South America. 
This is the corn which the terrible ‘‘langosta’’ 
or South American grasshopper does not like 
to eat. Also, I have been told by South Amer- 
icans that cattle do not like the fodder. At 
any rate, the corn borer experiments have dem- 
onstrated that the ‘‘bitter’’ corn from South 
America is quite resistant. 

It is a twelve-rowed flint corn which differs 
from most flints in being quite late. And so 
the Michigan people have crossed the ‘‘bitter”’ 
corn with their early sorts and then - inbred. 
Some of the sorts in the third generation from 
the cross are almost as early as regular Michi- 
gan corn and almost as resistant to the borer 
as the original ‘‘bitter’’ corn. 

















‘YETROIT, as usual, impressed me as a great 
‘eenter for new inventions. Marvelous 
ideas are brewing in the minds of young men 
whose names will soon become familiar to Iowa 
farmers. But with all its dynamie power and 





glory, I would rather live on an Iowa farm 
than drive the congested streets of Detroit. 





N DRIVING between Detroit and Toledo, I 

was amazed at the traffic, and especially the 
large number of exceedingly heavy trucks. In 
these congested centers of population the day 
will surely come when there will be roads built 
for trucks and nothing else. 





HENRY FORD is arranging a great golden 

anniversary for Thomas Edison this fall. 
He has bought the railroad car on which Edi- 
son worked as a newsboy, and from which he 
was thrown off because his experimenting set 
the train on fire. When Edison comes back to 
his old stamping grounds in Michigan this fall, 
he will be put on this old-fashioned train with 
his cronies; and if Ford has his way, Edison - 
will go up and down the train selling papers 
and candy as he used to. 





NE of the greatest men of his generation 
died early in August this year. His name 
was Thorstein Veblen and not one farmer in a 
thousand ever heard of him. As might be sus- 
pected, Veblen’s father and mother were Nor- 


’ wegians. I think they were living on a Wis- 


consin farm when Veblen was born. At any 
rate, Veblen graduated from Carleton College 
in southern Minnesota about fifty years ago. 
Then he took graduate work at Johns Hopkins 
and Yale and became an economies teacher at 
different colleges in the middle west. He was 
one of the first men in the United States to 
demonstrate that there was such a thing as a 
business ¢ycle and many of the men who are 
now working with the business cycle received 
their original impetus either directly or indi- 
rectly from Veblen. 

Thirty» years ago he wrote a book ealled ‘‘ The 
Theory of the Leisure Class.’’ Most farmers 
would enjoy this book immensely if it were not 
for the big words and long sentences which 
Veblen uses. In this book Veblen says that the 
thing which makes the business world go round 
is ‘‘wasteful conspicuous consumption.’’ He 
says that many big, powerful, ruthless men 
want to make money so that they can spend it 
in a wasteful manner and so seem important. 
Veblen’s sareastie clear-headedness was not al- 
ways appreciated by college presidents and so 
he sometimes lost his job. However, he kept 
on writing books analyzing our social and eco- 
nomic structure as it exists. 

One hundred years from now people will 
read Veblen’s books and realize that he was one 
of the few men of the early twentieth century 
who really knew what was going on. Inciden- 
tally it may be said that Veblen saw the present 
distress of the small town at least twenty years 
ago. He saw the coming of chain stores and 
the consolidation of banks. The only time I 
ever met Veblen was about twelve years ago 
when he was temporarily with the Food Ad- 
ministration. He was a very quiet, unassum- 
ing man, and I think he deliberately acted that 
way because he felt there was a better chance 
to see things as they actually were if he acted 
that way. As might be expected, he didn’t get 
along so very well in the Food Administration 
and soon retired. At that time he wrote a 
book on ‘‘ Nature of Peace,’’ in which he point- 
ed out among other things that as long as we 
have tariffs we were bound to have interna- 
tional irritations leading to war. 

I don’t feel sad because of Veblen’s death, 
because his books were his real life and they 
will live on for centuries. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





Unfortunately, so far do men fall below the ideal 
Christian life, that trouble comes. Therefore, 
while on account of human infirmity, there is re- 
pentance and reform, it will in due time bring its 
period of joy and gladness, its fruitage of golden 
sheaves.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Our First Vacation Tour a Big Success 


Wallaces’ Farmer Subscribers Had a Great Time on Yellowstone Park Trip 


of the vacation tour to Yellowstone park 

was greater than the anticipation. Be- 
sides the one hundred and ninety friends of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who signed up for the trip, 
there were four of us and four railroad repre- 
sentatives, and I believe every person on the 
trip thoroly enjoyed it. 

We got off to a good start. It 
was a nice, cool August morning 
when approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty-five of our par- 
ty boarded the special train 
which was waiting for us at the 
Rock Island station in Des 
Moines. The rain the two days 
preceding laid the dust and we 
had a beautiful ride across Iowa, 
picking up passengers at Ne- 
vada, MecCallsburg, Iowa Falls, 
Hampton, Mason City, Manly, 
Albert Lea, Minn., and quite a 
bunch at St. Paul. By the time 
we reached Albert Lea, we had 
one hundred and sixty-six of our 
one hundred and ninety travel- 
ers on board and the rest were 
waiting for us at St. Paul. 

From the time our train left Des Moines 
until its return, everyone participated splen- 
didly in the trip. The program the first day 
was to get acquainted and the train journey 
made an excellent opportunity. The little book- 
let we had prepared giving the itinerary of the 
trip, telling who was who, with places for the 
signatures of traveling companions, was eager- 
ly welcomed. We had not met very many of 
our friends who were on the trip and not very 
many of them had met each other; yet in an 
astonishingly short time, in each of the seven 

.cars which left Des Moines, they were talking 
to each other like old friends. Additional 
sleepers were put on at St. Paul, so that when 
our train left the Twin Cities, we had nine 
sleeping cars, two dining ears, one observation 
ear and a baggage car, making a train of thir- 
teen cars. The observation ear carried an illu- 
minated sign at the rear reading ‘‘ Wallaces’ 
Farmer Vacation Special—Yellowstone Park,’’ 
so the folks in the territory we passed thru 
knew who we were. 


Ov prediction came true—the realization 


By John P. Wallace 


At St. Paul, we were met by Mr. Goodsill, 
general passenger agent of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, and other officials of that road; 
N. J. Holmberg, commissioner of agriculture of 
Minnesota; Dean Coffee, of the Minnesota Ag- 


















Below is one of the beau- 
ty spots of the trip, Kepler 
cascades, in Yellowstone 
park. At the left is John 
P. Wallace, with the young- 
est member of the party, 
Miss Marjoria Murdock, of 
Scranton, Iowa, 


ricultural College, and Dan A. Wallace, the 
writer’s brother, who is editor of the St. Pay] 
Farmer. With the additions to our party, we 
were taken in special buses past the capitol of 
Minnesota, thru the Minnesota state fairy 
grounds, out over the beautiful river drive 
*twixt St. Paul and Minneapolis to Minnehaha 
Falls, thence out to Lake Harriet, one of the 
three beautiful municipal lakes of Minneapolis, 
At this point we enjoyed a basket lunch which 
was very excellent and, after the evening meal, 
were officially welcomed by Commissioner 
Holmberg, Dean Coffee and Dan A. Wallace, 
It was a beautiful evening on the shores of 
Lake Harriet and the boat ride which the 
Northern Pacific Railway had arranged for us 
was much enjoyed by our party. There are 
beautiful residences all around this lake and 
we saw more of them as we again took the buses 
just before dusk for our special train at the 
Minneapolis Union depot, where we embarked 
at ten-thirty for the west. 

Some of our folks who were 
awake early the morning of the 
second day enjoyed a view of the 
































famous Red River valley. The 
ted river is the only river in the 
United States that flows north into 
Hudson bay. The first stop was at 
Jamestown, N. D., where the com- 
mercial club, in cooperation with 
the citizens of this enterprising 
community, gave us a delightful 
ride thru the Jim River country; 
but you have already had informa- 
tion about this trip thru Mr. Drips’ 
previous article. Our party left 
Jamestown with pleasant memories 
of the hospitality of the representa- 
tive citizens of this community. 
The next stop was at Bismarck, 
where Governor Shafer and Judge 
Christiansen extended us cordial 
welcome. Governor Shafer is a 
North Dakota boy, a home-grown 
governor, so to speak, and he made 
a very fine impression on our folks. 
Again we enjoyed the hospitality 
of the representative citizens of 











Bismarck and received an excellent 
idea of (Concluded on page 17) 


When Shall We Plow New Sweet Clover? 


Early Shallow Plowing in Fall, Followed by Early Cultivation in Spring Shows Up Best 


AN biennial sweet clover be plowed under 
C the fall of the first vear after seeding 
without having a lot of it grow in the corn 

the next year? Probably a thousand or more 
Iowa farmers that had difficulty in preventing 
sweet clover from taking the corn last spring 
are doubtful about following this practice ; but 
many have done it for years without difficulty. 
Does it differ whether sweet clover is plowed 
early or late? Is shallow, medium or deep plow- 
ing the best way to end the growing of the sweet 
clover plants? Is there any difference in the 
variety of the clover, white or yellow blossom ? 
Does the matter of how and when the plowing 
is tilled the next spring make much difference 
in whether the field looks like a corn field or a 
sweet clover pasture in late Mav or early June ? 
To provide some definite information on the 
plowing problem, the farm erops and agricul- 
tural engineering departments of Iowa State 
College ran some tests last fall and this spring. 
Following the removal of a small grain crop on 
land where sweet clover made an extremely vig- 
orous growth in 1928, strips were plowed early 
in September, October and November. Other 
strips were left to be plowed as early this spring 
as the ground could be handled satisfactorily, 
which was April 17, and also just at planting 
time, May 10. Three depths of plowing were 


used each time—as shallow as could be done and 
yet turn the green material under (about three 
inches), medium depth (five inches) and deep 
plowing (seven to eight inches). 

Of the three times of fall plowing, the first of 
September was the most effective. This was to 
be expected, since at this time the root system is 
not so elaborate and very limited amounts of 
plant food have been stored in the root system. 
In this test, 90 to 95 per cent of the plants were 
killed in the September plowing at all depths. 

A large amount grew with both the early Oc- 
tober and early November plowings, much more 
with the seven-inch than with either the shallow 
or medium depth. F.S. Wilkins, of the farm 
crops department, who supervised the experi- 
ment, was of the opinion that the inability of an 
ordinary plow to lay a seven or eight-inch fur- 
row slice completely over was the chief cause of 
greater growth showing on the deeper plowing. 
The fact that most of the growth appeared at 
the furrow lap would bear this out. 

The April 17 plowing gave an 80 to 90 per 
cent kill, and May 10 a complete or nearly com- 
plete kill. 

Early spring tillage with a tandem disk on 
the fall plowed strips was very effective. Once 
over with the disk got rid of practically all the 
sweet clover plants, and two diskings reduced 


the live sweet clover to a mere scattering of 
plants. This was true even on strips where 4 
large number of plants had lived thru a Novem- 
ber plowing seven inches deep. 

People who plan to plow under sweet clover 
the first year should always use the white blos- 
som variety, according to this test. A higher 
percentage of the yellow blossom variety eame 
thru alive at every time and depth of plowing. 

The fact that early September gave the most 
effective kill is no indication that this is the best 
time to plow, since more nitrogen and organi¢ 
matter is added during September and October 
than before that time, If early spring tillage 
with a disk, cultivator or one of the improved 
types of surface cultivators, is not practical, 
early fall plowing is probably advisable. And 
whenever the plowing is done, a complete job of 
laying the furrow entirely over with a complete 
burying of the sweet clover, should occur. 

Probably many farm operators have worried 
unduly about the presence of second-year sweet 
clover plants in the corn fields. If not present im 
large enough numbers to reduce the stand seri 
ously or to hinder definitely the growth of the 
corn plants during May and June, corn bel 
farmers can well afford to accept the presence 
of the second-year sweet clover plants in th 
corn as desirable. 
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of any baby beef show in the world! 
This was what was seen by the judges 
in the ring last Saturday and by the crowd that 
watched and studied the 570 head of prime 
beef animals that passed thru the judging pa- 
yilion on Baby Beef Day at Iowa’s Diamond 
Jubilee fair. 

Calves of quality and finish made up the 
show. This was true‘not only of those that 
won first and second places but of all that 
placed. And even those outside the money, in 
a show with competition so brisk as this, are 
entitled to be proud of the calves they had se- 
lected and fed. Probably those who didn’t win 
gained just as much of the things Iowa farm- 
ers want club work to give their boys and girls 
as did those whose calves came out ahead. 

The baby beef show marks the high point in 
interest and attendance in the livestock section 
of the Iowa fair. It is easy to see why. It is 
the crowning event of the branch of club work 
that most stirs the imagination and receives the 
most support from Iowa farm folks. Nearly 
two thousand boys and girls fed calves this 
year. The best of these calves were at Des 
Moines last week. 


Marshall County Exhibit Exceptional 


Outstanding in the shows was the perform- 
ance of the boys and girls from Marshall coun- 
ty. Their groups of five calves each took first 
in the county herd competition in the Angus, 
first in the Herefords, and first in the Short- 
horns. And then to make a clean sweep, they 
found five more calves that took first in the 





Bir: fitted, best handled, best beef type 





mixed group class. 
This mixed group of four Angus and one 
Hereford was awarded group honors over the 
straight breed groups. Marshall county alto- 
gether made a record showing. Twenty-five 
calves were brought to the fair. When the 
championship award in the groups was made, 
twenty calves—all but five of the delegation— 
stood before the judges. 

While Marshall county cleaned up on firsts, 
its groups were pressed in every class. Louisa 
county was a close second in the Herefords, 
Cass in the Shorthorns, Wayne in the Angus 
and Louisa again in the mixed groups. 

All the four champion groups were striking- 
ly uniform in size and condition and, tho to a 
less degree, in type. The Hereford group of 
five had three half brothers, out of the same 
bull as the two heifers that had won first and 
second place in the Hereford heifer club the 
day before. The Shorthorn group was com- 
mented upon by fair officials as one of the 
most uniform groups of baby beeves that had 
ever been shown at Des Moines. 

The grand championship on an individual 
calf, the show’s most coveted hon- 
or, went to Alvin Jorgensen, of 


By Jay Whitson 


Jorgensen’s victory kept Clay township, 
Shelby county, in the running for township 
honors. This is the fourth year this township 
has furnished either the grand champion or 
the reserve champion of the show. Clay town- 
ship is apparently not partial to breeds, In 


1926 it furnished the grand champion in a 
junior Shorthorn. 
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It took reserve honors in 











Emma and Clarence Goecke, Marshall county, with 
their first and second place Hereford club heifers, 


1927 with a Hereford. Last year Jorgensen 
took the reserve championship with an Angus. 

Thi§ year the reserve grand championship 
went to the senior Hereford calf fed by Hugh 
Septer, of Adams county. This calf was closely 
related to the grand champion of last year’s 
show and also related to two other class or 
breed champions furnished by Adams county 
in the last five years. This year’s Hereford 
was an extremely low set, heavily covered meat 
animal. 

The Shorthorn champion was a senior calf 
shown by Irvin Edwards, of Madison county. 
The calf was a beautiful light roan; one of the 
largest in the show. He was extremely well fin- 
ished and carried his fat and lean distributed 
in the right places. 


All Class Winners Are Fine Animals 


All nine of the class winners (it will be re- 
membered that there are junior, senior and in- 
termediate classes in each breed) and several 
of the second place winners were of champion- 
ship ealiber. Nobody could have found much 





Shelby county, on his Angus ealf, 
Revolution 90th. This ealf was 
only a few days over a year old 
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the Ak-Sar-Ben show in October. 
He expressed the hope that if the 
calf continued to improve, it might 
be taken to the International to see 
if Clarence Goecke’s double victory 
of last year might not be repeated. 









s4ru to within one step of the high- 


grand championship last year went 


bt Adams county. 


and weighed 1,000 pounds. When 
put on feed December 1, it weighed 
290 pounds. This ealf, a son of 
Blackeap Revolution, showed the 
smoothness, quality and mellow- 
hess that characterize the sons and 
grandsons of Earl Marshall. 

Alvin plans to show this calf at 





Alvin is not,new to club work. 
A year ago his Angus calf carried 
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When Iowa’s Baby Beeves Go On Parade 


Shelby County Angus Wins Top Honor—Marshall County Groups Make Clean Sweep 


fault with the judges if a number of the plac- 
ings had been reversed. 

Eight counties furnished the nine class win- 
ners, Marshall furnishing two. The Goecke 
family added to its impressive string of vic- 
tories when Emma won first in the junior Here- 
ford class. This half brother to the Interna- 
tional grand champion of last year was made 
reserve champion of the breed in competition 
with two hundred other Herefords. Leona 
Goecke’s calf placed second in the intermedi- 
ate Hereford class. 

Beulah Larson, of Shelby county, whose two 
baby beeves won reserve Shorthorn honors and 
a third place at the state fair a year ago, and 
won two firsts and breed honors at the Inter- 
national last year, came back this year to win 
a first in the junior and a second in the senior 
class. Last year Delbert McFadden, of Cass 
county, placed his calf second to Beulah’s baby 
beef in the intermediate class. This year he did 
the same thing. in the junior class. His inter- 
mediate calf also took a second to the first of 
the one shown by Irwin Edwards, of Madison 
county. 


Clinton County Again to the Fore 


Clinton county, for several years squeezed 
out of the top places, came back this year. Wal- 
do Mommsen showed a first prize calf in the 
senior Angus group. 

Dwight Wine, of Calhoun county, won first 
place in the intermediate Angus group. This 
was the only top place that went to northwest- 
ern Iowa. 

Fifty-two counties were represented in this, 
Iowa’s best baby beef show. The southwest 
quarter of the state had almost full representa- 
tion, with every county south and west of Polk 
furnishing calves except Harrison. As in re- 
cent years, northwestern and northeastern Iowa 
furnished the fewest calves, a logical situation 
since neither section is so largely interested 


either in breeding or feeding of beef cattle as . 


are other parts of the state. 
Top places in the baby beef show were as 
follows: 


Herefords 


Baby beeves dropped March 1 to April 29, 
1928, inclusive—First, Hugh Septer, Grant; 2, 
Leona Goecke, Marshalltown ; 3, Ralph Goeeke, 
State Center; 4 and 10, Donald Baustain, Mal- 
com; 5, Richard Jenkins, Columbus Junction; 
6, Emma Goecke, State Center ; 7, Robert Oehl- 
erich, Keystone; 8, Florence Bell, Nichols; 9, 
Earl Bailey, Letts. 

Baby beeves dropped April 21 to June 15, 
1928, inclusive—First, Byron Hafner, Letts; 
2, Marjorie Freel, Runnells; 3, Burnie Pitman, 
Bloomfield ; 4, Kathryn Schomberg, Letts; 5, 
Walter Olson, Newhall; 6, Wayne 
Tyler, Afton; 7, Forest Breniman, 
Brooklyn; 8, Hugh Septer, Grant; 
9, Rex Buffington. Columbus June- 
tion; 10, Robert Harbaugh, Mus- 
eatine. 

Baby beeves dropped June 1 to 
September 30, 1928, inelusive— 
First, Emma Goecke; 2, Andreine 
Caldwell, Pulaski; 3, Arnold Far- 
strup, Exira; 4, Victor Miller, 
Bloomfield ; 5, Roy Oehlerich, Key- 
stone; 6, Keith Tow, Norway; 7, 
Edwin L. Myers, Grant; 8, Byron 
Hayes, Cumberland; 9, Benjamin 
Curran, Mason City; 10, Kenneth 
Thompson, New Market. 

Champion Hereford baby beef— 
Hugh Septer, on Last Chance; re- 
serve, Emma Goecke, on Buddy. 

County groups—First, Marshall 
‘ecounty—2, Adams county ; 3, Davis 
county ; 4, Louisa county; 5, Ben- 
ton county ; 6, Audubon county ; 7, 
Muscatine county; 8, Shelby coun- 
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0 the ealf shown by Byron Hayes, 





Alvin Jorgensen, of She'by county. and his grand champion Angus. 


ty; 9, Benton county; 10, Musea- 
tine county. (Continued, page 18) 
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Dairy Heifer Show Grows 


Club Boys and Girls Triple Last Years Entries 


HIS year’s dairy heifer show was 

a very strong one, with three 
times as many heifers shown as a year 
ago. Part of this, at least, is due to 
the increased interest in dairying in 
all parts of the state. There is a con- 
sequent interest in dairy heifer club 
work in counties which a few years 
ago paid little attention to dairying. 

The bulk of the dairy heifers shown 
at Des Moines came from these new 
fairying counties. The older dairying 
counties, where dairy club work devel- 
oped strongly six or eight years ago, 

‘y-'nt their efforts toward the Dairy 
Cattle Congress, at Waterloo. 

All the breeds had good shows at 
Des Moines. The Holsteins led with 
twenty-five in the ring; Jerseys second, 
with twenty-two; Guernseys third, with 
nineteen: the Brown Swiss class con- 
tained ten. 

Tame county led in total number of 
entries and prizes won. It was inter- 
esting to one familiar with Tama coun- 
ty, which has been noted for the fat- 
tening of steers for two generations, to 
see how whole-heartedly and enthusias- 
tically the boys out of families of cattle 
feeders are taking up dairying. 

The Holstein class of twenty-five was 
an unusually fine group of high-quality 
heifers. More than one-half the boys 
showing calves in this class owned the 
first purebred dairy females that had 
ever been on their farms. Robert Mitch- 
ell, of Tama county, won first place. 
Vernon Johnson, of Grundy county, 
was second, and Raymond Adams, of 
Dallas county, was third. Tama won 
the county group of five. 

A majority of the Jersey class were 
f-om southern Towa. Only two of the 
boys showing came from farms where 
purebred Jersey herds were kept. 

Clair Wambold, of Guthrie county, 
won first and second places. Clair 
lives in Stuart, where his father runs 
the creamery. Clair owns all the dairy 
animals kept by the family. John 
Brown, also of Guthrie county, won 
third place. Tama won first place in 
the group, with Marion county second. 

The Guernsey class of nineteen came 


f-om eight counties. The class was 
unusually high in quality. Webster 
county won first place, both in the in 
dividual and county groups. James 


Kearn showed the best individual. Rob- 
et J. Dyer, of Marion county, won sec- 
ond place, and Mary Kearn, of Webster 
county, third. 

The Brown Swiss show was largely 
a Webster county affair, with nine out 
of ten heifers from this county. Janet 
Merrill won first; Walter De Winter, 
second, and Harley Merrill, third. All 
are from Fort Dodge. 


Beef Heifer Calf Clubs 


The new purebred beef heifer clubs 
started this year promise to be one of 
the up-and-coming livestock interests 
of the Iowa State Fair if the number 





\ 
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and quality of the calves shown and 
the interest of the crowd during the 
placing are fair omens of the future. 
The Shorthorn heifer class was the out- 
standing one. Forty-one heifers from 
sixteen counties made up this class. 
Nearly all were high-class individuals. 
Several were too fat to make desirable 
breeding animals, and Professor Kil- 
dee placed none of these overfat heif- 
ers in the prize money in the Short- 
horns. 

Lawrence Gruss, of Adair county, 
won first place: with his Village Queen. 
Wilfred Martin, also of Adair county, 
won second place. Adair county won 
the county group, with Warren second. 

The Hereford heifer show contained 
twenty-two heifers from fourteen coun- 
ties. Emma Goecke, of Marshall coun- 
ty, won first and second places on half- 


sisters to the International grand 
champion steer of a year ago. This 
class offered a wide variety in type 


and condition. Tama won first in the 
county group, and Cerro Gordo second. 

Seventeen heifers from six counties 
made up the Aberdeen Angus class. 
Elliot Brown, of Mahaska, had a really 
choice heifer that took first place, fol- 
lowed by the heifer shown by Keith 
Collins, of Marshall county. As with 
the Herefords, the class offered a wide 
variety in type and condition. Tama 
county furnished the only group. 

Of the total of eighty calves shown 
in the three classes, Tama furnished 
seventeen. Cerro Gordo was second 
with eleven. The interesting feature 
of these purebred heifer club boys was 
the fact that at least two-thirds of the 
boys came from farms where there 
were no other pedigreed cattle except 
the bull until the boys bought or traded 
for a heifer calf to be fed and fitted 
for this show. 

The beef heifer clubs were started 
with the object of interesting boys in 
purebred beef production, either breed- 
ing stock or market. It is to be hoped 
that the judging will emphasize this 
and not allow extremely high condition, 
which is both costly and undesirable, 
to be a favorable factor in judging. 





Figures on Improved 
Roads 

Highway engineers during 1928 add- 
ed 50,000 miles to the total of surfaced 
roads in the United States. The mile- 
age of traveled roads is about four 
times that of railroads, and one-sixth 
of this total mileage is surfaced in 
some way. The world’s highway mile- 
age is 6,500,000, of which 3,000,000 
miles are in the United States. The 
United States public has invested 
about $10,.000,000,000 in road improve- 
ment in less than ten years. Special 
motor vehicle taxes pay one-third the 
cost of road improvements. 








Leading the dairy calves into the pavilion, 
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Biggest Club 


Story County Leads in Hot 


N A CONTEST marked by the pres- 
ence of many repeaters from other 
years and by the consistent winnings 
of the Story county club, the sheep 
classes of the boys’ and girls’ livestock 
show assumed a new importance in 
club activities at the Iowa State Fair 
of 1929. 

Directors and officials of the show 
deciared that the increased number of 
sheep entered, and the interest shown, 
put it on a new basis of importance, 
and one out-of-state visitor remarked 
that particularly in the Hampshire di- 
vision was the show far beyond that of 
Ohio and Illinois, two of the country’s 
largest. 

Many boys and S&irls, showing lambs 
from winners of last year’s show, dis- 
played their ability to repeat in their 
winnings, and many exceeded their 
records made in 1928, this time against 
stiffer competition than they had met 
in previous years. 

When the winnings were totaled at 
the close of Saturday’s judging, Story 
county was found to be far in the lead 
of the ten counties which scored in the 
first five placings. The Story county 
boys and girls had captured six firsts, 
five seconds, four thirds, four fourths, 
and three fifths, scoring heavily in the 
Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown 
divisions and in the market class. In 
addition, the champion ram and ewe 
lambs were shown by Story county, 
and in the county exhibits they took 
first and second places. 

Poweshiek county carried away most 
of the places in the Merino divisions, 
taking first, second, fourth and fifth in 
the ram lamb class and first, second, 
third and fourth in the ewe lamb class. 
Their winnings totaled two firsts, two 
seconds, one third, two fourths and 
one fifth. 

Two girls, Beatrice and Leona’ Wike, 
of Story county, 16 and 12 years old, 
respectively, were one of the sensations 
of the sheep show with their South- 
down rams and ewes. In the ram class, 
Leona took first and Beatrice second, 
with their brother, Eugene, coming in 
for fourth place. In the ewe class, 
Beatrice took first, Leona second and 
Eugene third. Beatrice then returned 
to the ring to take the champion rib- 
bon in the ewe lamb class. 


Last year, the two girls took first~ 


prize for ram and ewe lambs in the 
open classes, and also first prize get of 
sire against breeders in the open. They 
realized a good profit with the lambs 
shown at that time, two going to the 
University of Wyoming as foundation 
stock and one being sold to the Okia- 
homa A. and M. College. Two of this 
year’s prize winners will also go to the 
University of Wyoming, according to 
G. C. Uhl, club leader of Story county. 


Mitchell, of Tama county, and his first place Holstein heifer. 


Sheep Show 


Competition for Club Honors 


Both girls are in their fourth year of 
club work, and, according to Mr. Uhl, 
their winnings have been largely the 
result of their own initiative and en 
ergy, the Wike farm not being devoted 
to sheep to any considerable extent. 

In the Oxford Down class, against 
eighteen other competitors, two broth- 
ers, George and Howard Jewett, of 
Story county, took first, second, third 
and fourth with two sets of twin ewe 
lambs sired by the same ram. George 
Jewett, who is now in his second year 
of club work, borrowed part of the 
money with which he bought one aver- 
age ewe, and last year showed one ewe 
lamb which brought him a first place. 
This year he sold part interest -in his 
flock to his brother, and while at the 
task of doing a major part of the work 
on a 73-acre farm near Ames, they pre 
pared their four lambs for this year’s 
fair. 

Negotiations are now under way for 
the boys to dispose of two of their prize 
lambs at approximately $50 each. 
George is in the eighth grade of school, 
while Howard is two years behind him. 

Jack and Dick O’Donnell, of Story 
county, 14 and 9 years old, respective- 
ly, and four-year-olds in club work, 
showing under the name of O’Donnell 
Brothers, took first and second places 
in the Oxford Down ram lamb class. 
During their first year in club work, 
they captured three first prizes at the 
state fair, which included a blue rib- 
bon in the open class for Oxford ram 
lambs. In the same year, Jack won 
first on his record book, and accord- 
ingly a trip to the national Four-H 
Club Congress, in Chicago, in 1926. 

In 1927, the boys duplicated their 
first winnings, plus a first prize for 
their ram lamb in both club and open 
classes. In 1928, they were first on 
ewe and ram lambs in the club classes, 
the first prize ram lamb being the sire 
of this year’s prize winners. 

Lloyd Henryson, of Story county, 
whose Hampshire ram lamb was cham- 
pion of all breeds, previously took first 
in the Hampshire ram lamb class, and 
in 1927 showed the champion ram lamb 
which was also a Hampshire. Ltoyd 
has been in club work for the past four 
years, and last year made the trip te 
the national Four-H Club Congress by 
virtue of his winnings of the previous 
two years. He finished high school im 
Story City this spring, and will enter 
Iowa State College this fall. 

John Johnston, of Polk county, whe 
took a first place with his Shropshire 
ewe lamb, pulled up considerably from 
his standing in 1928, when he scored 
seventh with his Shropshire ram lamb 
and ainth with a ewe lamb. He is 2 


junior in the Mitchellville high school! 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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THOUGHT that I knew a lot about 
bread, but after I had listened to the 
our-H girls scoring bread in their 
ead scoring booth, I changed my 
ind. Twenty-eight teams of Four-H 
ils from as many different counties 


a of Boot an interested group of bystanders 
Uni, ound the booth watching them score 
the yead—listening to them tell why good 
| en read was good, the things that made 
oted Boor bread and the things that made 
nt. otal failures. 
unst B “There are just two secrets to good 
roth- Bead,” they told us. Naturally each 
i of read-baking person in the group got 
hird § a little bit closer to see if those se- 
CWE Bets tallied with her own bread-mak- 
oree fy secrets. “First,” said one of the 
year Bembers of the demonstration team, 
the remust have the right length of ris- 
ver’ By period, in proportion to the amount 
ewe @ yeast and liquid used. We use one 
lace. Bake of yeast and three and one-half 
his ups of liquid. Our bread has three 
the Bising intervals. The first is two 
york Bours, the second, forty-five minutes, 
pre nd the third fifteen minutes. After 
"ar'S he fifteen-minute period, it is kneaded 
hto loaves.” The girls got a laugh 
for om the assembled audience when 
TIZ€ Bey said, “We used to knead bread 
ach. Bntil our backs gave out, but now we 
001, how it isn’t the length of time that 
nim. Be knead but the number of kneadings 
tory hat we give bread that makes it come 
ive- B to the right standard.” 
ork, I Secret number two, we learned, de- 
nell ends upon the temperature of the 
aceS Bread. The girls use an ordinary dairy 
‘ass. Bhermometer and keep the temperature 
ork, ht the bread mixture between 80 and 
the 2 degrees. This is because the yeast 
rib Recteria grows better at this tempera- 
ram fre, 
won 7 Four-H loaves weigh only - two 
ord- Bounds. They seem rather small. But, 
T-H fhe girls have a definite reason for 
- Making them this size. It is because 
neif fhey think the loaves are more con- 
for Benient to handle, and make more at- 
pen fractive slices to serve at the ordinary 
of Meal. Then, too, they make daintier 
s€8, Bandwiches when served that way. 
sir@ Whey are easy to cut and are of the 
ery same quality as the larger loaf, of 
1tY, Bourse, 
am- Hin judging the bread the girls had 
irst Bur distinct types of bread on the ta- 
and Ble. The first was a standard loaf. 
mb Phe second loaf was of the same qual- 
ovd By as the standard loaf but was too 
our Brge. The third loaf had been allowed 
0H get too light and was porous and 
b¥ umbly. The fourth loaf had been 
oS Plored with molasses. This was done 
ea D show that we can not always detect 





hole wheat bread by its color. 
“We grease our loaf when we knead 
out and then it is baked at the right 
iré @mperature with a pan of water in the 
om Wen at the same time. The crust is 
red Bre to be very thin and evenly 
mb owned, and quite tender.” 

S4Not only did this demonstration 
m give us pointers in break baking, 
also gave out some very interest- 
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Clinton county girls giving their muffin-making, bread-scoring demonstration. 


Bread—As It Should Be 


Iowa Four-H Girls Demonstrate the Art 


ing material about muffins and told 
their eager group of listeners just what 
made a good muffin and how to insure 
success. Four different “batches” of 
muffins had been baked and the girls 
were demonstrating correct standards 
in muffins along with methods of mak- 
ing them. 

“Now, those look nice,” I heard one 
lady say, but when the girls broke 
open their muffin they found that it 
was a little bit light. 

Just as there are secrets in bread 
making, so are there secrets in the 
making of muffins. “Thirty strokes 
make a good muffin,” said the demon- 
stration girls. They put their muffins 
together very speedily and stirred with 
as few strokes as possible. Time, we 
learned, was the second big factor in 
making a perfect muffin. The stand- 
ard muffin was rough on the outside 
because it had not been beaten into a 
smooth batter, was well rounded over 


the top and baked an even brown. 
The muffin had a very tender crust 
and when the girls broke into it, it 
was slightly coarse in grain but had 
a delicious flavor. 

Then the demonstration girls showed 
us a muffin that had been stirred too 
much. It usually takes as much as a 
hundred strokes to make a marked dif- 
ference between the standard muffin 
and the poorly made one. The muf- 
fin that illustrated this classification 
was tough. The grain of the muffin 
was very compact and there were little 
tunnels that led to the top of the 
muffin. 

It was interesting to watch the girls 
score the baking powder biscuits. The 
same method as was used in the bak- 
ing of muffins was applied to the bak- 
ing powder biscuits, also. The same 
two precautions, the girls said, were to 
be observed—as little handling and as 
much speed as possible. 

The standard biscuit should have 
quite a rough top, showing that it had 
not been handled too much, but it 
should be flat on top. The sides should 
be vertical. “A very sure test of a 
nice biscuit,” said the girls,” permits 
one to pull off layers of the biscuit 
once you break it apart, and each tiny 
layer comes off light and fluffy.” 

I found that some of the girls had 
very unusual records in the making 
of bread. Clinton county’s team had 
back of them a record of nearly eighty 
dozen muffins apiece. In Cass county, 
I learned that one club of twenty-two 
girls, the Eldeen Club, had taken three 
lessons in bread making and each time 
the mother of every girl in this club 
group took the lesson from her daugh- 
ter. It seems that not only are the 
girls interested in bread standards but 
the mothers are also. 

Possibly the most interesting thing 
about the entire demonstration was 
the speed and the sureness with which 
the girls handled their product and 
the alertness with which their an- 
swers were given to questions asked 
by the ever-present group of interested 
by-standers.—E. B. 


Two Hundred Show Pigs 


Boy and Girl Exhibitors Bring Out 600 Entries 


ITH 198 boys and girls showing 

‘501 pigs in twenty breed classes 
and seventy-eight in nine fat hog class- 
es, for $1,940 in prize money, judges 
were confronted with a real task in 
the annual boys’ and girls’ pig club 
contest of 1929, held Friday at the 
Iowa State Fair. 

The largest number of entries was 
in the Duroc Jersey division, with for- 
ty-six boys and girls showing 151 ani- 
mals. Fourteen entrants in the Chester 
White division showed fifty-four ani- 
mals, while thirty-nine Poland China 
entrants showed ninety-two animals. 

Polk and Marshall counties scored 
high in county exhibits, with each win- 
ning two classes. Polk took first in the 
exhibit of ten Spotted Poland China 
pigs from the same county, and first 
for the same exhibit in Poland Chinas. 
Marshall county took first in the ex- 
hibits of ten Duroc Jerseys from the 
same county, and ten Hampshires from 
the same county. Benton county ex- 
hibited the best ten Chester White pigs 
from the same county, and ashing- 
ton county exhibited the ten best pigs 
in the all-lard or all-bacon type class. 

Joseph Miltner, of Johnson county, 
was one of the outstanding exhibitors 
of the pig show, by virtue of his first 
prize Duroc Jersey barrow, which was 
also grand champion of all breeds, and 
his first prize Spotted Poland China 
in the fat hog division. This year is 
the first for Joseph in pig club work, 
it being the first time Johnson county 
has had a pig club for several years. 
In addition to the prize winners, he 
has also fed a purebred gilt and two 
market pigs during the past year. 

Kenneth Cooper, of Story county, 
was the big repeater of the show, for 





when he carried off the ribbons for 
first prize boar, sow and litter, in the 
Chester White division, it was the 
third successive year that he has cap- 
tured the same list of prizes. Last 
year, in addition, he showed the junior 
champion boar and took two first 
prizes with his litter and sow in the 
open classes. He is thirteen years old, 
and has been in club work for the past 
four years. He is the son of a Chester 
White purebred breeder. 

In the various classes, a number of 








individuals scored heavily by winning 
several of the higher places. In Tam- 
worth pigs, Royal Steen, of Polk coun- 
ty, took firsts in the boar, sow and lit- 
ter classes, while Warren Spurgin, of 
Madison county, took second places in 
the sow and litter classes. Harvey 
Petermeier, of Marshall county, took 
first prizes for Hampshire boars and 
litters and sixth for sows in the same 
division. Wendell Weidlein, of Ham- 
ilton county, took first prize for Hamp- 
shire sows and fifth for litters. 

In the Spotted Poland China divi- 
sion, Walter Newroth, of Marshall 
county, took all three first places, while 
Park Beegley, of Warren county, took 
second in the boar class, fourth in the 
litter class and fifth in the sow class. 

Jesse Klein, of Polk county, was the 
outstanding individual exhibitor in the 
Poland China class, with firsts in the 
boar and litter classes and third in the 
sow class. Marvin Conrad, of Marshall 
county, took first in the sow class, sec- 
ond in the litter class, and third in the 
boar class. In the Duroc Jersey divi- 
sion, Richard Trotter, of Calhoun 
county, and Dorothy Eley, of Marshall 
county, were tied. Richard’s pigs took 
first in the litter class and second in 
the boar class, while Dorothy’s entries 
took first in the boar class and second 
in the litters. 

The first five awards in each class 
were as follows: 


POLAND CHINAS 

Boars farrowed on or after March 1, 
1929 (23 shown)—First, Jesse Klein, Al- 
toona; 2, Harold Ingle, Bondurant; 3, 
Marvin Conrad, Melbourne; 4, Wm. N. 
Anderson, Council Bluffs; 5, Wayne 
Walker, West Liberty. 

Sows farrowed on or after March 1, 
1929 (33 shown)—First, Marvin Conrad; 
2, Wm. N. Anderson; 3, Jesse Klein,; 4, 
Evelyn Klein, Altoona; 5, Harold Ingle. 

Litter of four pigs, either sex, farrowed 
by one sow—First, Jesse Klein; 2, Marvin 
Conrad; 3, Wm. N. Anderson; 4, Harold 
Ingle; 5, Evelyn Klein. 

County exhibit (3 shown)—First, Polk 
county; 2, Muscatine county; 3, Marshall 
county. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Boars, farrowed on or after March 1, 
1929 (27 shown)—First, Dorothy Eley, 
Clemens; 2, Richard Trotter, Lake City; 
3, Edwin Jenkins, Stockton; 4, Harold 
Timm, Muscatine; 5, Evelyn Knop, Char- 
ter Oak. 

Sows farrowed on or after March 1, 
1929 (32 shown)—First, Lester Hibbs, 
Mitchellville; 2, Mona Knop, Charter Oak; 
3, Elwyn Booth, Washington; 4, Donald 
Mitchell, Des Moines; 5, Vincent Halter, 
Melbourne. 

Litter of four pigs, either sex, farrowed 
by one sow (23 shown)—First, Richard 
Trotter; 2, Dorothy Eley; 3, Mona Knop; 
4, Edwin Jenkins; 5, Vincent Halter. 

County exhibit—First, Marshall county; 
2, Muscatine county; 3, Polk county; 4, 
Crawford county. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Boars, farrowed on or after March 1, 
1929 (10 shown)—First, Kenneth Cooper, 
Ames; 2, Everett Tilson, Vinton; 3, Hame 
ilton Tilson, Vinton; 4, Harold Reece, 
Truesdale; 5, Leland Porter, Vinton. 

Sows, farrowed on or before March 1, 
1929—First Kenneth Cooper; 2, Everett 
Tilson; 3, Harold Reece; 4, Leland Porter; 
5, Hamilton Tilson. 

Litter of four pigs, either sex, farrowed 
by one sow (8 shown)—First, Kenneth 
Cooper; 2, Everett Tilson; 3, Harold 

(Concluded on page 18) 











Joseph Miltner, of Johnson county, with his grand champion Duroc Jersey barrow. 
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NSIDE and out, paint solves, in part, 

the problem of service and good 
looks on the farm. “A piace for every 
thing and everything in its place,” 
might well be modernly rendered, “A 
paint for everything and everything 
painted.” 

Up-todate cost accounting has 
proved the economy of keeping all 
wood, cement, and metal surfaces in 
ship-shape. Rust and decay are put 
to rout by a coat of paint. To deter- 
mine the dollar and cents value of 
paint, compare any two houses in your 
vicinity, one which has been painted 
regularly, the other irregularly. His- 
torical American houses, such as 
Mount Vernon, which was built in 1742, 
are still in good condition due to the 
regularity with which they have been 
painted. 

Painting Precautions. 


Exterior painting may sound like a 
dull prosaic subject and the details 
somewhat involved, but in truth the 
factors that make for a good job are 
few and it is to our interest to know 
them. When we spend money on the 
improvement of our home we usually 
do not order the work done and hope 
for the best. We learn first the essen- 
tials that will insure us our money’s 
worth. So it is with painting. 

It isn’t necessary for us to know 
a lot about. paint. There are only a 
few important factors that make for an 
attractive and enduring job of paint. 
Do not permit painting to begin on 
vour home when the thermometer is 
below forty degrees or is apt to de- 
seend to that figure during a cold 
spell. The temperature should aver- 
age hetween forty and eighty degrees. 

Equally important—painting should 
never be done on damp wood or during 
a damp spell when there is moisture 
in the air. Moisture affects the paint. 
film causing paint defects. That oil 
and water do not mix is an old for- 
mula of particular interest to the man 
who plans any painting around the 
house, for paint is made with an oil 
base. Consequently if the pores of 
the wood are full of water the oil 
paint cannot enter them and there is 
no enduring alliance between the wood 
and the paint. For that reason, it is 
absolutel¥ imperative that. the surface 
to be painted be bone dry. The drvy- 
ness of the wood and the sur- 


Ladder, Brush, and Paint 





sibilities for made-overs. 


that we print, we will pay $5. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 








Have vou done it? Made over your house—either inside or out? You 
know—cut off a corner of the kitchen and turned it into a washroom; 
raised the attic roof and, with the aid of gabled windows, made an extra 
bedroom or so upstairs; built in a native rock fireplace; raised the foun- 
dation and built on a porch—why, I can’t begin to enumerate all the pos- 
Anyway, it isn’t my stories I want—it’s yours. 
Remember that for every story (and do keep it short) of made-overs 
Of course, the story will be much more 
clear if you've a snapshot of your home in the before and after stages. 
If there is no change in the outward appearance of your home and the 
change has been in rearrangement of space inside, then enclose a rough 
pencil sketch of the original plan and of the change made. 

We've had several interesting stories of farm made-overs—I’m hoping 
for more. Address your letter to Building Page Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, 








omy. New structures require at least 
three coats of paint, and two are nec- 
essary for a thoroly satisfactory re- 
painting job. 

Remember then, that dry wood, dry 
weather, proper paint, correct tempera- 
ture, and good workmanship are the 
first essentials in getting good results. 
Repainting should not be necessary 
for three years under average condi- 
tions if the previous painting job was 
a good one. In many cases it is pos- 
sible to wait as long as five years. 


Economy in Color. 


Paint on the outside of the farm 
house, barns, and other buildings is 
taken more or less for granted now. 
There are some interesting facts con- 
nected with its’ selection, however, 
which are not generally known. An 
article by Henry A. Gardner says: “In 
many rural localities white paints are 
used and they contrast pleasantly with 
the green of the surrounding foliage. 


It must be remembered, however, that 
the white paints which have been 
tinted by grinding into them small per- 
centages of permanent. colors are more 
economical to use since the wearing 
value of these tinted paints is from 30 
per cent to 60 per cent greater than 
the wearing value of white paint. For 
instance, if white paint is applied to 
one house and a similar white paint 
tinted with three or four per cent of 
color is applied to another house in 
the same locality, at the same period 
of time, the surface painted white may 
require repainting at the end of a 
period of three years while the sur- 
face painted with the colored paint 
should be in an excellent state of 
preservation and will probably not re- 
quire repainting for two more years. 
Therefore, tinted paints should be 
used whenever durability is the com- 
manding consideration.” . 

At the same time, the lighter in 
color the paint is, the better, for 


the lighter tints of cream and ors 
reflect. the light much better than 
dark grey, dark red or the dark blue, 
Because white and light paints reflect 
the light, their use on exteriors Makeg 
the building cooler inside, for the heat 
from the sun’s rays is not caught ang 
held as is the case when red paint ix 
used. 


Paint for Preservation. 


The farmer finds that he is gy. 
rounded by metallic fixtures which if 
left unpainted will at worst rust thr 
in a short time and at best may make 
unsightly stains on nearby surfaces 
Tin roofs and buildings, iron and steg 
latches, implements, galvanized irop, 
various brass, bronze and copper 
gadgets all should be properly pm 
tected. A coat of rust-inhibitive paint 
is first given iron machines and other 
iron appliances to protect them from 
the weather. If desired, color paints 
may be used as an outer coat to give 
a good appearance to the machine 
Because the surface of galvanized iron 
is so smooth, paint is apt to peel off 
unless the surface is first treated with 
a solution, to give it a rough srface, 
Brush on a solution made by disscly. 
ing four ounces of copper acetate. cop 
per chloride, or copper sulphate in one 
gallon of water. The surface of the 
iron immediately becomes rough anda 
thin layer of copper is deposited from 
the solution. After about an hom, 
brush the surface lightly and rinse 
with water. After drving the surface 
may be painted. Weathering of the 
galvanized iron for at least three 
months will put it. in a suitable com 
dition for painting with the prelim: 
nay copper wash. A _ rust-inhibitive 
paint is used. It maybe painted ove 
with house paint if desired. 


Paint for Decoration. 


A home of permanent charm owes 
much to the proper selection of fin 
ishes for the woodwork and furniture 
There are a great many products for 
this purpose and each one has its place 
in interior decoration. One that is 
especially deserving of popularity is 
enamel, Its durability, wide range of 
colors, and resistance to dirt all make 
it a valuable aid to the homemaker. 

If a good quality of enamel fails t 
accomplish satisfactory results the 

cause may be attributed to 





rounding temperature are 
very important. 

Good quality paint should 
be used. There is no econ- 
omy in cheap paint, since, if 
it is of poor manufacture 
and inferior quality, it will 
not stand up under a chang- 
ine climate. Then, too, its 
coverage is less than that of 
good paint. In estimating 
the cost of a painting job, it 
is never wise to skimp on 
the quality of paint, for it 
is a relatively small part of 
the total cost of painting. 
The labor cost is three times 
he cost of paint, and to that 
must be added the brushes, 
ladders and incidental mate- 
rials. That is, the cost of 
paint is less than one-fourth 
the total cost of painting and 
the use of the best paints for 
the purpose will put off from 
me to three years the neces- 
sity of repainting. 

Good workmanship is also 
important. A skilled painter 
v ll do better work in less 
time, and this, in the long 
run, will also prove an econ- 
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Watch the thermometer and the harometer if you're fall painting. 


Cool, dry weather is most important. 


one of three reasons—a bat 
ly prepared surface, an UF 
satisfactory undercoating, of 
improper brushing method 
The wood must be thorol 
cleaned before applying & 
amel. New wood that hag 
never been painted will oftem 
require a filler to make if 
smooth. A paste wood fille 
is used on such wod as 04 
mahogany, walnut,-etc. Thi 
is thinned to a brushing © 
sistency and applied directl 
to the bare wood. If it ha 
ens too quickly, the surfae 
may be wiped with turpe 
tine or some other thinner. 
New wood, or old wo 
scraped down, will requi 
three coats. The two undé 
coats may be of flat paint ¢ 
enamel undercoating with 
finish of enamel. On a badl 
scarred surface flat pai 
should be used as a fou 
tion, for it has a wonde 
facility for hiding blemishe 
Unless the undercoats 
smooth and have a s@ 
look, the topcoat will be 
satisfactory. 
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Whenever a tractor takes “time out” it’s a 
dead loss. If it happens during your busy 
season, it’s likely to be a serious loss. 


You have only so much time to get your fall crops 

in, for instance. Time enough, but none to waste. 
You have your work all planned—all geared together 
—one operation lined up after another—everything 
moving like clock-work. Fine! 


. Then suddenly your tractor goes jumpy—or just plain 
quits. Everything is jammed. Not only is your tractor 
idle, and probably running up a bill at the repair shop; but 
other machinery, and perhaps men, are forced into idleness. 
All because of a badly worn or broken part in your tractor. 





ng el All this can be prevented, nine times out of ten, by using Polarine 

‘s instead of an ordinary lubricant. Polarine is the best “tractor 

— insurance” in the world. It cuts friction, repair bills, fuel costs, and 
lost time to the very minimum; and gives your tractor maximum lo 
a life, efficiency, and dependability. And its price is remarkably low. 


Use the grade of Polarine made especially 
for your tractor. 


4 STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


ta {Indiana} 


“4 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cherry Leaf Pickles 


wast fifty cucumbers four or five 
inches long. Place in a stone jar 
a layer of cucumbers, a thin layer of 
dill, and a thick layer of cherry leaves 
that have been pulled off the tree and 
washed. Repeat until all the cucum- 
bers have been used. Cover with a 
brine made in the proportion of one 
cup of salt to five cups of water. Use 
enough to completely cover the pickles, 
weight down with a plate, and keep 
covered for two weeks. 

Remove the brine, wash and dry. 
Cut the ends off the pickles and slice 
about one inch thick. 








Cookery Corner Serves Pickles 








Spanish Relish 


small head cabbage 

medium sized green tomatoes 
large onions 

medium cucumbers 

medium sized green peppers 
bunch of celery 


RAR Am 


Wash and chop the vegetables. Mix 
one cup of flour with two cups of su- 
gar and one tablespoon 





Pack in sterilized 
glass jars and turn up- 
side down to drain. 

In a saucepan place 
four cupfuls of sugar 
and four cupfuls of 
vinegar. Cook untila 
rich, thick syrup is 
formed and add a few 
mixed Pour 
this syrup boiling hot 
over the cucumbers 
and seal. 

These pickles 


spices. 





will 





be found to be very 
good after from four 
to six weeks’ time, 


of dry mustard. Add 
three pints of vinegar 
and one cup of prepared 
mustard. Boil for twen- 
ty minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add the chopped 
vegetables, which have 
been sprinkled with 
salt, and boil for thirty 
minutes. Seal in glass 
jars.—Hazel M. Tomlin- 
son, Mercer County, IIli- 
nois. 








Pickled Beans 
Prepare one quart of 
beans for cooking. Slice 





and they are the most 
delicious sweet pickles 
that I have ever eaten. 
They will be nice and 
crisp. The dill may be omitted if one 
wishes.—Mrs. S. Wohlenberg, Union 
County, South Dakota. 





Ice Pickles 

Wash cucumbers thoroly to remove 
bacteria and dirt. If cucumbers are 
large, quarter them. Soak in ice water 
for two hours. Place a few slices of 
onion and celery in the bottom of a 
thoroly sterilized jar. Add a small 
piece of alum, about the size of a pea. 
Pack the pickles neatly and compactly. 
Pour over the pickles a hot dressing, 
made from: 


1 quart vinegar 

1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon mustard seed 
% cup salt 


Boil together a few moments before 
pouring over the pickles and sealing 


the jars.—Mildred E, Wetherbee, Fay- 
ette County, Iowa. 





Morning-Glory Pickles 


24 medium sized cucumbers 
6 small onions 


Slice, salt and let stand for one hour. 
Wash and drain. Add a dressing made 
from the following: 


cup brown sugar 

pint vinegar 

teaspoon of ground mustard 
tablespoon of salt 

teaspoon celery seed 
teaspoon of ground ginger 

6 teaspoon of black pepper 

4 teaspoon of tumeric 
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Heat thoroly, then add the cucum- 
bers and onions, and boil for seven 
minutes. Place in sterilized jars and 
seal—Miss Edna Grant, Franklin 
County, Iowa. 





the long way. Soil in 
salt water until tender. 
Remove from the salt 
water and place in ster- 
ilized jars. Pour over the beans a boil- 
ing mixture of two cups of vinegar, 
one-half cup of water, and seal. 

When serving, drain off the liquid 
and add diced onion. Serve with a hot 
salad dressing. These beans are deli- 
cious in a vegetable salad.—Mrs. F. A. 
Bennett, Howard County, Iowa. 





Beet Relish 


quart finely chopped cabbage 
quart chopped cooked beets 
tablespoon salt 

teaspoon black pepper 
teaspoon cayenne pepper 
cup grated horseradish 

cups sugar 

teaspoon celery seed 

teaspoon white mustard seed 


Pah eh Dk fat hee bk et et 


Stir the ingredients together and cov- 
er with medium strong vinegar. Barely 
bring to a boil, place in sterilized jars, 
and seal while hot.—Mrs. J. L. Andler, 
Holt County, Missouri. 





Mustard Pickles 
1 quart small cucumbers, sliced 
1 quart green tomatoes, sliced 
1 quart small onions 
1 large cauliflower, 
flowerlets 
4 green peppers, cut fine 


divided into 


Make a brine of four pints of water 
and one pint of salt. Pour over the 
vegetables and let stand twenty-four 
hours. Drain, cover with fresh water, 
heat just enough to scald, then turn 
into a colander to drain. 

Mix together: 


1 cup flour 
6 tablespoons mustard 
1 tablespoon tumeric 


Add just enough vinegar to make a 
Add one cup of sugar 


smooth batter. 





enough vinegar to make two 
quarts. Boil together until the mix- 
ture thickens. Stir constantly. Then 
add the vegetables and place on the 
stove until heated thoroly. Seal in 
sterilized jars—Miss E. M. Feasley, 
Livingston County, Illinois. 


and 





Bread and Butter Pickles 
I am sending a pickle relish which 
is delicious and is very easy to make. 
This recipe is sufficient for three 
pints: 


14 large cucumbers, sliced 
8 large onions 

1 cup strong vinegar 

1 cup water 

1% cups sugar 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon celery seed 


1 teaspoon white mustard seed 


Slice cucumbers and onions together 
and mix into them one-third cup of 
salt and let stand for one hour. Add 
water to them, drain, and place in a 
kettle with vinegar and spices. Boil 
very slowly for ten minutes. Then 
place in sterilized jars and seal tightly. 
—Mrs. Phillip C. Horstman, Van Buren 
County, Iowa. 





Chicago Hot 


1 peck of ripe tomatoes 

3 cups of chopped celery 

2 cups of chopped onions 

2 red peppers (sweet) 

4 green peppers (large) 

1 cup of white mustard seed 

2 cups of sugar 

1 cup of salt 

2 tablespoons mixed ground spices 
(cinnamon, allspice, cloves, etc.) 

3 cups good vinegar 


Chop the tomatoes fine and drain 
well. Add other ingredients in the 
order given and seal. No heating is 
required. If you use red-hot peppers, 
don’t use too much spice.—Leona Tift, 
Fayette County, Iowa. 





Corn Relish 


smooth, rounded ears of corn 

large cucumbers 

large onions 

green tomatoes 

red peppers (green may be used 
if desired) 

bunch celery 

tablespoons ground mustard 

quart vinegar 

pound sugar 

alt 
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Cut up tomatoes and cucumbers the 
night before and sprinkle with salt. 
Drain well the next morning and add 
the above vegetables, 
which have been chopped 
finely. Add to the vegeta- 
ble mixture the spices and 
the vinegar, boil for fif- 
teen to twenty-five min- 
utes, depending on the age 
of the corn. This makes 


about six quarts.—Erma 
Hennings, Monona Coun- 
ty, Iowa. 
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Crisp Pickles 


Here is my favorite pickle recipe, It 
is simple to make, keeps well, and jg 
delicious to eat. The pickles do not 
wither, as pickles so often have a way 
of doing. 

Wash the cucumbers thoroly and le 
stand three or four hours in cold water, 
then pack them in jars and cover with 
the following solution, which has bee 
heated to the boiling point: 


4 tablespoons sugar 

1% quarts vinegar 

1 tablespoon mixed spices 

1 pint water (If the vinegar is not 
too strong, it may be substi- 
tuted for the water.) 


Seal the jars and allow to cool. The 
vinegar solution can be kept on hand 
during pickle time, and reheated when 
ready for use.—Marjorie E. Clock, 
Franklin County, Iowa. 





Four-Day Pickles 


I am enclosing my pickle recipe, 
which to me is my favorite: 

Place fresh-washed, medium-sized 
cucumbers in a crock and add one ta 
blespoon of salt for each quart of cv 
cumbers. Then pour boiling water— 
enough to cover them—and set away 
in a cool place. The fourth day pour 
off the brine and have boiling on the 
stove 

3 cups water 

5 cups cider vinegar 

1% cups brown sugar 

Bag whole mixed spices, size of 
walnut 

Put cucumbers into this mixture and 
heat until the boiling point is reached. 
Remove at. once from the fire, and seal 
in sterilized jars.—Mrs. Arthur Par- 
mer, Jackson County, Iowa. 





Editor’s Note—The pickle recipes on 
this page have been chosen from the 
many, many recipes that have come in 
to Cookery Corner in the past week. It 
has really become your own page, 
hasn’t it? Remember that for every 
recipe we print, we are paying $1. Be 
very sure when writing your recipes 
that your measurements are accurate, 
that you sign your name legibly, and 
that you give your address and also 
your county. What we want in ou 
Corner is a collection of the best reci- 
pes, and that would mean, of course, 
that you couldn’t have more than one 
or two best recipes in your files. Don't 
send in too many. First, go thru your 
family likes and dislikes, and see if 
you don’t remember the one that your 
husband likes best, or the one that the 
children love to take to school. There 
is no classification whatever in the 
Cookery Corner recipe page. You may 
send us anything from cookies and 
cakes to a “hash for supper.” Address 
your letters to Cookery Corner.—E. B. 
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Achievement With a 
Capital ‘‘A”’ 
(Continued from page 3) 


had on hand. In the central part of 
the Four-H exhibit hall, three demon- 
stration rooms have been built. espe- 


dally for the Four-H demonstration. | 
In these rooms we found Four-H girls | 


actually doing the things they have 
peen taught. 

“Well,” I heard one lady say, and 
she looked as if she herself would have 
peen a very capable cook, “I thought 
I knew how to cut up a chicken and I 
thought I was quite speedy, but. those 
girls in there could beat me ten to 
one.” 

In fact, I think I have never seen 
such deftness and such speed in han- 
dling utensils and in cutting up fowls. 
The Four-H girls in their starched 
white uniforms did indeed make a 
charming picture. 

The fore part of the week, one room 
was devoted entirely to Iowa’s Four-H 
health girls. In this room champion 
health girls from several counties were 
entered in the state health contest. 
Dr. Daniel Glomset, assisted by seven 
other doctors and two nurses, exam- 
ines the health entrants striving for 
state health honors. It is a splendid 
thing to know that Iowa’s rural girls 
are being taught to recognize the fact 
that one of their most. useful assets is 
their own personal health. 

I chanced to listen in on one of the 
judging contests and I became so in- 
terested that I lost all count of time. 
Fourteen counties entered in the bread 
judging class, thirteen in the canned 
fruit class, seven in the home-fur- 
nishing class and four counties in 
clothing. As I came into the demon- 
stration room, first places were being 
awarded to the divisional contestants 
and the four high teams were to com- 
pete for the highest score and the 
honor of a trip to the National Club 
Congress to compete for national 
honors. 

Calhoun county placed first in the 
home-furnishing judging, with Orrine 
Conrad and Mary Morton acting as the 
county team. Second place went to 
Grundy county, Eileen M. Eggert and 
Alma Ford judging for this county. 
High individual score went to Orrine 
Conrad, of Calhoun county. 

First place in the clothing division 
was awarded to Warren county with 
Catherine Smith and Josephine 
Wickle on the team. Boone county 
placed second with Janet Cullen and 
Anna Brown judges for the county. 
Highest inividual score in the clothing 
was made by Josephine Wickle of 
Warren county. 

Of fourteen bread judging counties 
entered in the contest, Sac county 
placed first, with Clara Schramn and 
Muriel Twin acting. 
Was earned by the Clayton county 
judging team, Willa Helwig and Hel- 
en Lenth. Highest individual score 
went to Jenette Moellering, of Wright 
county. 

Thirteen counties were entered in 
the canning judging contest, first 
place going to Louisa county, Veda 
Gippe and Lucille Oak acting as 
the judging team. Muscatine county 
placed second with Lucy Anderson 
and Elizabeth Wilson working for 
judging honors. 

The awarding of the grand cham- 
Pionship was especially interesting. 
When the grand championship an- 
nouncement was made, Mrs. Barker 
said to the girls who had been com- 
peting, “Remember, girls, the contest 
isn’t the thing—we are all winners be- 
cause we all learn something when we 
attempt to take part in a judging con- 
test.” 

The grand champion judging win- 
ners came from Louisa county and 
when the audience saw the two alert, 
wide-eyed Louisa county girls acting 
on the team, no one doubted their abil- 
ity to compete for honors for Iowa in 
judging- canned fruit at the National 
Congress. 

Ninety-nine counties were entered in 


Second place | 





the state fair demonstrations. Ten 
counties entered exhibits in the cloth- 
ing group, twenty counties were rep- 
resented in the bread scoring group, 
twenty-six counties were entered in 
the home furnishing class, and twenty- 
five counties were entered in the can- 
ning division. Over four hundred Iowa 
Four-H girls were housed at Pine 
Crest Lodge during state fair week. 
They each took part in some of the 
many Four-H activities during the 
week. 


Thursday night. all of the four hun- 
dred girls were invited to the big rec- 
reation room in the Women’s and 
Children’s building for a costume par- 
ty and stunts. And such clever stunts! 
The girls had been divided into fami- 
lies up in Pine Crest Lodge. The 
names were in keeping with Iowa’s 
Jubilee State Fair. Altho such a fam- 
ily name as the “Ox Cart Family” 
might. indicate that one group was 
slow, still when it’'came to awarding 
points the “Ox Carts” were quite as 
active as the “Automobiles” or the 
“Airplanes.” The five family names 
were: The “Ox Cart Family,” the 
“Horse and Buggy Family,” the “Steam 
Engine Family,” the “Automobile Fam- 
ily” and the “Airplane Family.” The 
girls thruout the week worked for 
points and it was interesting to me to 
get reports each day as to which fam- 
ily came out ahead in points. 

Mahaska county, With only thirty- 


| 





five entries, was awarded sweepstakes 
and the silver cup from Scott county. 
Thirty-four of their thirty-five entries 
were given places. The awards were 
as follows: In the home furnishing di- 
vision—Interesting unit. of refinished 
furniture—First, Crawford county; 2, 
Monroe; 3, Winneshiek; 4, Keokuk; 5, 
Calhoun; 6, Hardin. 


Interesting unit for a girl’s room— 


First, no placing; 2, Hardin; 3, 
Clarke; 4, Monroe; 5, Jasper; 6, 
Grundy. 


Interesting unit of makeshift furni- 
ture—First, Menroe; 2, Hardin; 3, 
Woodbury; 4, Calhoun; 5, Ringgold; 6, 
Washington. 


Reseated chair—First, Monroe; 2, 
Mills; 3, Hardin; 4, Grundy; 5, Alla- 
makee; 6, Grundy. 

Braided rug—First, Winneshiek; 
2, Crawford; 3, Grundy; 4, Hamilton; 
5, Butler; 6, Grundy. 

Placings in the clothing division 
were as follows: 

Club uniform—First, Polk; 2, Polk; 
3, Mahaska; 4, Warren; 5, Mahaska; 
6, Blackhawk. 

Cotton school dress for athletic type 
—First, Mahaska; 2, Greene; 3, 
Johnson; 4, Blackhawk; 5, Mahaska; 
6, Polk. 

Cotton dress for the ingenue type— 
First, Greene; 2, Mahaska; 3, Warren; 
4, Boone; 5, Polk; 6, Mahaska. 





Informal party dress—First, John- 
son; 2, Polk, 3, Greene; 4, Johnson; 
5, Greene; 6, Warren. 

Complete outfit for girl, consisting 
of undergarments, wool dress, hose and 
shoes—First, Polk; 2, Mahaska; 3, 
Warren; 4, Polk; 5, Mahaska. 

Placings in the canned food division 
were as follows: 

Collection of five jars of food to 
make a balanced meal (including one 
jar of meat)—First, Scott; 2, Han- 
cock; 3, Scott; 4, Muscatine; 5, Jet- 
ferson; 6, Wayne. 

Collection of jars of food for com- 
plete meal (without meat or fish)— 
First, Scott; 2, Muscatine; 3, Madi- 
son; 4, Scott; 5, Dallas; 6, Muscatine. 

Three jars of different kinds of food 
for vegetable salads—First, Dallas; 2, 
Wayne; 3, O’Brien; 4, Jefferson; 5, 
Muscatine; 6, Louisa. 

Three jars of different foods to help 
solve the winter salad problem—First, 
Scott; 2, Scott; 3, Wayne; 4, Musca- 
tine; 5, Muscatine; 6, Franklin. 

Three jars of Iowa corn—First, 
Wayne; 2, Muscatine; 3, Linn; 4, Mus- 
catine; 5, Henry; 6, Marshall. 





When removing a stain by sponging, 
avoid the formation of a ring by strok- 
ing from the outside to the center 
carrying the strokes with the weave 
of the goods. 
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e Tex same cylinder which brings in- 
tensely hot, clean, convenient Skelgas to 
cook in your kitchen now brings you 
soft, yet brilliant, white gas light. 


Note these five important advantages .... 
Skelgas is Safe~no pumps, wicks or dan- 
gerous devices. Light the gas and you have 
soft, even, constant light at once ... Skelgas 
is Clean—no soot, no dangerous liquid fuels 
to pour. Skelgas is gas, piped to your fix- 
tures ... Skelgas is Brilliant. Skelgas light 
is a clear white, yet soft and easy on your 
eyes, making reading and sewing real eve- 
ning pleasures... Skelgas is Economical. 
At small cost, you may enjoy gas light in 
every room... Skelgas is Constant in Inten- 
sity—no flicker. 
pressure. Each cylinder lasts many weeks. 


Gas burns at unvarying 


a : So many farm homes using Skelgas for 
' cooking have asked for gas light, Skelly 


Oil Company engineers perfected lighting 
fixtures to bring gas light to your home—and 
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barns, too. See your nearest dealer for facts 
and demonstration. Or, send the coupon 
below now. See how easily you may have 
soft, brilliant white light—gas light—clean, 
convenient and safe—in your home. 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Skelly Utility Division, Skelly Oil Company 
El Dorado, 


Without obligation, send information telling how I may 
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cook and light with Skelgas, 
Name 

R A D 1 °o 

Listen Saturday evenings to the Skello- 

dians over N. B. C. network: WLS, Address 


Chicago; WHO, Des Moines; WOW. 
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KSTP, St. Paul-Minneapolis. 


; KOA, Denver; KSD, St. Louis; 
Kansas City; 


; KVOO, Tulsa; 
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You Can 
~ Go to College 


A School 
of Journalism 


Drake University’s 
department of Journal- 


ism offers unusual op- 
portunities to those de- 
siring to enter journal- 
istic activities. Locat- 
ed in one of the great 
publishing centers of 
the nation, it affords 
the finest practical ex- 
perience in all phases 
of journalism. Mem- 
bers of the staffs of 
nation-wide publications 
are members of the 
Drake faculty. Dr. 


George H. Gallup, head 
of the department, is 
one of the leaders in 
this field. 


No young man or woman with the desire 


and determination to obtain a college 


education need hesitate because of lack 


of large financial backing. 


Hundreds of Drake University students 


are able to earn part or all of their ex- 


penses each year—and many of them 


find such activity of immense benefit in 


later years. 


You, too, can go to Drake 


University and earn part of your ex- 


penses, for there are innumerable oppor- 


tunities for help in Des Moines, where 


Drake is located. 


Drake University main- 
employment 
its stu- 


tains 

bureau 
dents in securing work 
to earn part of their ex- 
penses while in college. 
It has helped thousands 
of deserving 
and will be glad to help 


you, 


be 





they 
z help you solve them. 






Drake's 
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too. 


to aid 


Your 


will 


be 


students 


to 


administrative 
officers and faculty can 
of service 
Be also. 


you, 


problems 
are their problems, and 


glad 


to 


Let Drake Help You 


Six Colleges 
Drake University is one 
of the leading educa- 
tional institutions of 
the Central West. You 
can obtain complete 
courses in six colleges 
—Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Law, Commerce 
and Finance, Bible, and 
Fine Arts. Drake’s fac- 
ulty is composed of 
highly trained teachers 
who are thoroughly in- 
terested in rendering 
service to young people. 
Make Drake Your 
School! 


Plan to Enroll September 13 


Drake University 


Des Moines, lowa 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 








Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Nehemiah Rebuilds the 
Walls of Jerusalem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 8, 1929. Nehemiah, 
2:1—7:4. Printed, Nehemiah, 4:6, 
15-21.) 


“So we built the wall; and all the 
wall was joined together unto half 
the height thereof; for the people had 
a mind to work. ... (15) And it came 
to pass, when our enemies heard that 
it was known unto us, and God had 
brought their counsel to naught, that 
we returned all of us tc the wall, every 
one unto his work. (16) And it came 
to pass from that time forth, that half 
of my servants wrought in the work, 
and half of them held the spears, the 
shields, and the bows, and the coats of 
mail; and the rulers were behind all 
the house of Judah. (17) They that 
builded the wall and they that bare 
burdens laded themselves; every one 
with one of his hands wrought in the 
work, and with the other held his 
weapon; (18) and the builders, every 
one had his sword girded by his side, 
and so builded. And he that sounded 
the trumpet was by me. (19) And I said 
unto the nobles, and to the rulers and 
to the rest of the people, the work is 
great and large, and we are separated 
upon the wall, one far from another: 
(20) in what place soever ye hear the 
sound of the trumpet, resort ye thither 
unto us; our God will fight for us. 
(21) So we wrought in the work: and 
half of them held the spears from the 
rising of the morning till the stars ap- 
| peared.” 


The book of Nehemiah is one of the 
rarest bits of biography ever written. 
If we read it carefully we can see this 
wall builder, half warrior, half states- 
man, and altogether saint, mounting 





his horse, or, more likely, his mule, 
the third day after he came to Jerusa- 
lem as governor under the Persian 
king, and takinga night ride in secret 


| with his bodyguard around the dis- 
| mantled walls, stopping now and then 


| wood,” reading the law and “giving 











| enough for a governor like Nehemiah, 
For he, as the governor or “pasha” of 


| man seems to have been wholly ab- 
sorbed in digging out of the archives 
| of 


to climb over the rubbish where his 
beast could not go, and taking in the 
extent of the ruin and desolation. We 
ean see him in the capacity of a 
soldier 
and for warfare, like the primitive 
settlers in the forest or on the 
prairies, their hands on the plow, the 
rifle slung over the shoulder, or like 
the frontier Christian worshipping in 
the log hut with loaded rifles stacked 
behind the door. 

We notice him as a practical states- 
man, tracing out the hostile elements 
ana persons in the neighboring prov- 
inces, all under Persian control, and 
noting carefully the allies of those 
jealous officials within the city itself. 
He seems for the first few months to 
have no help from Ezra. That good 


the temple the sacred literature 
of his people, the law, the core of 
which was the five books of Moses, 
and expounding it to the people, pre- 
paring for all ages the world’s Bible, 
and not till the wall is built and the 
city made a strong fortress do we find 
him with his helpers in the “pulpit of 


the sense.” (Nehemiah, 8:18.) 
Of internal difficulties there were 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary. these expositions of the Sabbath 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes a8 may occa- 
to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each iesue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


8chool 


Jerusalem, accustomed to “bring 
| things to pass,” would naturally stir 
up a lot of enemies, and the more gg 
as he was a reforming governor, 
“disturber of the repose,” and dis. 
turbers of the repose are never pop. 
ular until after they are dead. The 
gravest sort of abuses had crept ip 
and become firmly rooted. They could 
be removed only by pulling them ont 
by the roots, and Nehemiah never did 
things by halves; he was after the 
roots, : 


The most dangerous of outside ene. 
mies was Sanballat, who was the 
satrap or under-Persian official at 
Samaria, where there was a Persian 
garrison with which he would nat. 
urally have large influence. He was 
either from Beth-horon, in Judea, or 
Horonaim, in the Moabite country, in 
which latter case his affiliation with 
the Ammonite Tobiah would be quite 
natural. He was connected by mar. 
riage with the family of the high 
priest in Jerusalem (see Nehemiah, 
13:28), from which it will be seen that 
Nehemiah chased the son-in-law of 
Sanballat, altho he was the son of the 
high priest, out of the city, because he 
| had “defiled the priesthood, and the 
covenant of the priesthood, and of the 
Levites.” According to Josephus, 
Sanballat built for this corrupt priest 
a temple on Mount Gerizim, and this 
perpetuated the feud between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, which was 
still bitter at the time of Christ. (In 
fact, the less than two hundred 
Samaritans that are left have no deal- 
ings with the Jews even at the pres- 
ent time.) He apparently took with 
him the five books of Moses and the 
books of Joshua, which may have 
been the only portion of our present 
Bible fully recognized at that time, 
or it may have been the only portion 
with which this corrupt priest was 
familiar or had in his possession. The 
fact that he took only this part of it, 
which is‘all of the Bible the Samari- 
tans ever recognized, is at least in- 
teresting. 

Another of the disturbers was 
Tobiah, the Ammonite, and he, too, 
was directly connected by marriage 
with the. descendants of the ancient 
prophets (Nehemiah, 6:10-18). “He 
was the son-in-law of Shecaniah the 
son of Arah; and his son Jehohanan 





{ 


rallying his forces for work | 





had taken the daughter of Meshullam 
the son of Berechiah to wife.” These 
appear to have been prophets, but 
the prophetic order had fallen into 
disgrace and had nothing to boast. of 
except their ancestry. For this Tobiah 
Nehemiah expresses the utmost con- 
tempt, often speaking of him in 
sarcasm as “the slave,” intimating that 
he was a low born fellow who in some 
way had gotten power and was abus- 
ing it. 

The third of the trio of disturbers 
was Gashmu (or Geshum), ana for 
him Nehemiah seems to have had 
more contempt than for Tobiah, the 
slave, and always referred to him as 
an idle chatterer or tattler, “and 
Gashmu saith it” (Nehemiah, 6:6), that 
is, Gashmu takes up the idle tattle of 
the heathen and gives it the respect- 
ability that attaches to a public offi- 
cial. What a telling sermon a bright 
preacher might make on this text, 
“And Gashmu Saith It.” 

There were men in the city, the 
degenerate sons of the old prophets, 
in the pay of Sanballat, who had hid 
themselves in the temple courts, pre- 
tending that they were afraid of be- 
ing assassinated, and they tried to 
persuade Nehemiah to do likewise. 
(Nehemiah, 6:10-14). Nehemiah, how- 
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ever, is shrewd enoagh to see that it 
was a trap set for him in order that 
they might bring in an evil report; 
and he kept right on building. 





sagacious man to deal with all these 
postile elements within and without, 
and still push on the work of build- 


ing the wall and finish it in fifty-two | 


days, but Nehemiah was equal to the 
occasion. His treatment of the trio 
outside the wall was admirable. They 
at first were disposed to laugh at his 
work, and said that if a jackal (a 
prairie wolf) would run over the wall 
jt would fall down. Nehemiah kept 
on building. When the. Israelites 
who lived near the Samaritans came 
to him no less than ten times and told 
him that an atack was to be 
attempted, he set a watch against 
them day and night, and kept right 
on praying and building (Nehemiah, 
4:12). (The meaning of this verse is 
not clear, but I think I have given 
the correct sense.) 

Nehemiah was an organizer. He 
gave a portion of the work to the 
a section of the wall they consecrated 
it without waiting for the rest. He 
organized the people from different 
sections of the country and gave to 
each one a portion of the wall, thus 
securing harmony, and he put the 
principal inhabitants on the wall oppo- 
site their own houses, thus enlisting 
their self-interest. (Read the 


It required a very courageous and | 


; 
} 





third | 


chapter.¥ He organized the different | 


trades’ unions, which seem to have 
been organized even then, the apothe- 
caries, the goldsmiths, the merchants, 
and put these orders to work (Nehe- 
miah, 3:31-32). 


In fact, when we read | 


this book closely, we find that about | 


the only men whom Nehemiah could 
depend upon were the servants, or 
Nethinims, that he had brought with 
him from Babylon. He put half of 
them to work; the other half looked 
after the spears and shields and bows. 
He let the rulers of Judah look after 
the Jews, and he had a trumpeier 
standing by him to sound any note of 
look 


alarm, and told the rulers to 

after the rest of the people, and that 
when they heard the sound of the 
trumpet they must rally to him. “In 


what place soever ye hear the sound 
of the trumpet, resort ye thither unto 
us: our God will fight for us.” 

And he builded the wall. The man 
who can organize a following and 
teach them how to fight, and has sense 
enough to keep out of traps set for 
him, and avoid idle discussion, is the 
man who always brings things to pass. 
When this first work was done, he 
turned the same resistless energy to 
the reform of abuses, the practice of 
usury, Sabbath breaking, 














The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE 











| were pestered by Tim Tucker. 
priests, and as fast as they completed | 








CHAPTER XIV 


HILDREN came from the town to 
play under the big tent. Little 
Johnny Furgason, who lived with his 
parents at the end of the street where 
grandma lived, came regularly every 
afternoon. He was a sweet-faced, curly- 
headed cherub with big innocent, 
china blue eyes. 

Mammy had carried out the sewing 
table, and Jule had presented the tent 
with a half dozen camp chairs. Mammy 
would bring out the eats, a plate of 
cookies and a pitcher of ice cold lem- 
onade, or doughnuts and hot choco- 
late. 

There was one disagreeable draw- 
back to the children’s happiness, they 
If they 
saw Tim in time, they would grab the 
eats and retreat to the house. Often 
he would sneak up on them and take 
them unaware, pounce in, empty the 
cooky plate into his pockets, drink 
their lemonade or compel the kiddies 
to look on while he feasted on their 
viands. 

Babs would scream at him. Once she 
took a stick to him. Tim snatched it 
from her, broke it across his knee and 
threw the pieces into her face. 

Mammy couldn’t always be in the 
trouble zone. She had the housework 
to do, and Jule had forbidden Babs 
setting the dog on Tim. She said the 
big wolf might tear the boy into 
pieces. 

The children of Wait both hated and 
feared Tim. So did the Farrell chil- 
dren. The Farrells were not the fight- 
ing kind. Grandma had found that out 
long ago. She had hoped that a Far- 
rell would put a Tucker in his place. 
That meant whipping him to a frazzle. 


' She had lost hope that such a bless- 





} 
| 


and mixed | 


marriages, and while Nehemiah lived | 


Jerusalem had a governor in fact. 
History repeats itself, never in form, 
always in fact. The Jewish exiles 


after immense sacrifices had returned | 
' liming the field and asking permission 


to their holy city, had restored the 
worship of David and Solomon, had 
restored the long ruined altars, had 
rebuilt their temple, and with the work 
only fairly begun had turned their at- 


tention to their own private affairs, | 


and by reason of association in the 


ordinary transactions of business with | 


men who were not always in sympathy 
with their modes of worship had 
actually begun to disobey their laws. 
Abuses had crept in. Those who 


shonid have been their leaders had | 


fermed connections, political and so- 
cial, with the rulers of the semi- 
heathen nations around them. The 
prophets had protested. Good old Ezra 
was there to expound the law, but 
there was no man with the nerve and 
the proper spirit to see to its enforce- 
ment. 

Then came Nehemiah. And we sup- 
pose it will be thus to the end of time. 
Voridliness and the self-seeking inter- 
ests of politicians always tend to lower 
the tone of morals, until when the 
hour is ripe the Lord will raise up re- 
formers, as He always has done and 
always will, to bring the people back 
to a sense of their duty. 





| spot for miles around. 





and 
be 


ing would ever come to pass 
feared the reward would never 
claimed. 

To her the Farrells were a white- 
livered race, born with a lampwick for 
a backbone. She wronged the Far- 
rells. They were a peace-loving peo- 
ple. They would rather be imposed 
upon now and then than to be forever 
squabbling and_ bickering. They 


abhorred fist fighting. They laughed | 


their way thru life. 

Grandma could never forgive Bill 
Tucker for taking the joy out of her 
life, nor could she tolerate bullying. 
Babs had something of her spirit. 
Bobs, tho he spoke in his mother’s 
slow drawl, was a Farrell to the bone. 
There were times when grandma 
thought she detected some of the old 
Marley spirit in him, such as his de- 
termination to cure the Gypsy’s horse, 


from no one, having his own way and 
his general stubbornness. Dan had 
showed the same spirit. 

Living in the open air, much play 
and hoeing in the garden had changed 
Bob’s flabby muscles to fibers steel-like 
in their hardness. He was still slender. 
There was little fat, but he was hard 
all over. 
had taken on that graceful litheness of 
the mountain lion. Any one who has 
seen the beast in action in his native 
haunts will know the meaning of this. 

And while the kiddies were growing 
strong in the atmosphere of the farm, 
Jule and Jimjams were progressing 





taken everything in the way of crops. 
It left nothing—not even hay to feed 
the stock. The Farrell corn crop bid 
fare to surpass anything that had ever 
been raised in the country for many 
years. 

The sale of garden stuff would have 
kept the table, and then there were the 
eggs. Babs listened in on the radio for 
helps in raising chickens. She used 
the knowledge she gained to good ad- 
vantage. She saw that the hens got 
the right food, and that the hen houses 
were kept clean and well aired. 

Bobs had taken over the pigs. He 
would have gone back into the fields 


| but his mother wouldn’t let him. She 


had learned her lesson. 

Farmers who had lost their crops 
and who were depending on the chick- 
ens to keep them going had them ruth- 
lessly taken from them. There was not 
a week but some one was robbed of 
his chickens. It was believed that an 
organized gang of chicken thieves was 
operating in the state. Men and wo- 
men organized against the pests, but 
it availed nothing. There was a law, 
but it didn’t work. 

Jule feared that some night Max 


' would be killed by a thief eager to get 





Always quick in action, he | 


with the farm work. The oats went | 


sixty-five bushels to the acre. It was 
binned. The alfalfa was producing its 
third crop. 

The wheat stubble was covered with 
manure and sowed to clover. In the 
spring the clover would be plowed un- 
der and the land planted to corn. Jule 
had bought another team of horses. 
The corn was being cultivated the sec- 
ond time. 

The Farre! farm was the only green 
Drouth had 


! 





| was firm, but kind. 
| hangs a tale. 


| Tucker, 


possession of her remaining chickens. 
She was thinking of bringing him in 
nights and letting the chickens chance 
it. 
Then she forgot her anxiety in get- 








ting the kiddies ready for school. | 


There were dresses to make for Babs 


and blouses and knickers to make for | 


Bobs out of Daddy Dan’s things. She 
bought Jimjams clothes ready made. 

Then the trouble began with Bobs. 
He wanted long trousers. He called 
them longs. All the kids were wear- 
ing longs. Jule said she wanted him 
to be mother’s little boy, not an old 
man before his time. Bobs cried. Maw 
And thereby 


N THEIR way from.school, Bobs 

and Babs stopped at grandma's to 
bring a basket of cobs. They liked it, 
because in this way they shook Tim 
who made it a business to 
walk home with the twins. Bobs dis- 
liked him and Babs hated him. Tim 
knew it and gloated over it. 

Bobs really suffered from Tim’s per- 
secutions. He tortured him in a dozen 
little ways. He would pinch him, as 
he did in church, pull his hair, bump 
into him, pretending that he didn’t see 
him, hide his hat, trying his best to 
pick a quarrel. 

No one knew from Bobs’ action that 
he was hurt, but he was. His sensi- 
tive nature was hurt to the core. He 
covered up the hurt by a semblance of 
indifference, and smiled thru it all. 

It had never occurred to Bobs that 
he ought to fight for his rights. Then 
came a day when Tim’s pestering 
grew worse than ever. The longs 
did it. 

The shorts were a sore spot with 
Bobs. Babs, after much consideration, 
hit on a plan. She went into the closet 
where Daddy Dan’s things were hang- 
ing. She looked them over. She se- 
lected a pair of trousers that she 
thought would be nice for Bobs, a dark 
gray with a black thread stripe. She 
carried them to her room. 

She looked the trousers over from 
top to bottom. She couldn’t do any- 
thing to the top, but. she could shorten 
the legs by turning them under. She 
laid the trousers on the bed, got a nee- 
dle and thread, and then went to call 
Bobs. 

Bobs came to the foot of the stairs 
and looked up. “What ye want?” 

She made mysterious passes with 
her hands, puckered her mouth and 
laid a finger on her lips, beckoning 
him up. (Continued on page 19) 









































CopperTub 
The Low Priced 
Quality Washer 


for the Farm Home 
Investigate the VOSS before 
you buy any washer. It is priced 
$5 to $30 less than other wash- 
ers of comparable quality. 


Visit the VOSS Dealer 


in your neighborhood and learn 
of the features that make the 
VOSS the ideal washer for the 
farm home. The VOSS is built to 
last a lifetime. 

VOSS Floto-Plane Washers with 
Electric Motors also available. 


YOS8 BROS. MFG, ¢¢ 
Davenport, lowa 











The majority of leading washing ma- 


chines advertised in this publication are 
equipped with Briggs & Strattom gas en- 
gines. These washing machine manufac- 
turers are giving you easy statting with 
dependable power. We guarantee Full- 
power engines for one year. 
lor val 
paletas Wis Sage ue tar Pe Wace 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 








Eppley Hotels 
IN IOWA 
IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 
Hotel Tallcorn 


IN CEDAR RAPIDS 
Hotel Montrose 


IN SIOUX CITY 
Hotel Martin 


....and the Hotel Alexandria 
im Los Angeles 


Enjoy Eppley Hospitality 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
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KEEPING CC 





Keeping comfortable inside your house regardless 
of the weather outside, that is the problem 
—to the man who has not insulated his house. 














\FORTABLE 
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BUT, the man who had good 
insulation material built into 
his walls,—he’s “sitting pretty!” 
He’s “sitting pretty” this season 
and next season, and the 
next. He’s “sitting pretty” all 
year ’round, year in and year out. 


is absurdly low. Your only con- 
cern should be that of selecting a 
reliable product; and even that is 
no concern if you follow these 
rules in selecting it: 

1. Look for a product bearing a 
trademark with which you are 
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For his walls keep the weather 


out, whether it’s hot, 
cold or wet. And 
more,—they keep out 
disturbing noises. 

Does your home pro- 
tect you against these 
things? Not if it isn’t 


insulatedagainst them. 


But you can install in- 
sulation in your home; 
it’s quite simple and 
inexpensive. Weighed 
against its advantages 
the cost of insulation 
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YOUR LIVESTOCK 


Insulating barns and 
poultry houses definite- 
ly adds to the produc- 
tion of butter, eggs and 
milk. Good insulation 
material put into your 

-buildings protects the 
livestock against ex- 
treme heat or cold; this 
adds to their well being 
and, in turn, increases 
their productivity. 

The money you in- 
vest in good insulation 


will pay big dividends. 





familiar,—one that has estab- 


lished itself in public 
confidence as a stand- 
ard for quality. 

2. Choose a product 
offered by a company 
whose reputation for 
offering reliable pro- 
ducts is beyond ques- 
tion. 

3. To be absolutely 
sure select a product 
advertised in this 
paper. We stand back 
of our advertisers. 
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surrounding country. From the emi- 
pence of capitol hill, we could see the high 
ound across the Missouri river from 
‘hence General Custer started on his last 
trip to the Indian country, which culmi- 
nated in his massacre and in the loss of 
practically all of his men. Out thru the 
«yburbs of Bismarck, over the wonderful 
memorial bridge which spans the Mis- 
eouri river, and over to Mandan, we trav- 
eled, on thru Mandan and out to the ex- 
perimental farm, conducted by the United 
states Department of Agriculture. 

This plains station of the Department 
of Agriculture is doing some splendid 
work for the farmers of North Dakota, 
experimenting not only with the grains 
put likewise with the domestic and forest 
trees which do well in North Dakota. The 
farm occupies three sections. They were 
not chosen for their desirability but as 
sections such as North Dakota farmers 
would occupy, and the work of this sta- 
tion has been a real boon to North Dakota 
farmers. The many plots, in trees as well 
as in grains, were exceedingly interesting. 
professor Stevenson, of this station, has 
developed trees and grains that will make 
more attractive the farm homes of this 
northern state, where the intense cold and 
the sweeping winds make protection of 
the farm homestead essential. Professor 
Stevenson is a native of Montana, and 
the work of the western stations of the 
Department of Agriculture heads up at 
this station. A dairy farm has also been 
established here, and we had the pleasure 
of looking over a fine lot of purebred Hol- 
steins, the foundation of which was se- 
cured from the Huntley station of the 
Department of Agriculture. One of the 
things that attracted attention here was 
the refrigerator well. It is a pit ten feet 
deep and about the same width. At each 
corner there is a rock-filled hole, which 
lets the water run off as the ice melts. 
When cold weather starts, water is put 
in this pit to freeze. Additional water is 
put in from time to time until the whole 
pit is a cake of ice within the height of 
a milk can from the top. This particular 
pit was not used until May 10 and there 
was still a very large body of ice therein. 
We were told that cream had been kept 
sweet in this ice pit as long as two 
weeks. Our impression was that it was 
an inexpensive way to provide refrigera- 
tion for the isolated farm home, where it 
is practically impossible to obtain ice. 
All of our people were very much inter- 
ested in this ice well, which was said to 
be one of the few which had been started 
in that section. 

After witnessing a number of dances 
by the Indians, who give exhibitions at 
Mandan (there are some very interesting 
chiefs from the famous Indian country 
here), our party bade farewell to North 
Dakota. The writer was made a member 
of the Sioux tribe, being given the name 
of Charging Crow, which, translated into 
Indian language, is Conna Watopa. 

Our party certainly received some real 
lessons in boosting from their visits to 
North Dakota. Those folks are enthusi- 
astic about their country. They have 
faith in it, and are great boosters. It 
has been dry out there this year, but 
their enthusiasm is undiminished. They 
call their state a second Iowa, and have 
large vision of its future. They say that, 
like Iowa in early days, they have found 
it is not possible to grow all wheat, that 
they must get into dairying and diversify 
their farming, and in this they believe 
their state has a big future. A number 
ef large creamery concerns in North Da- 
kota are doing a thriving business, and 
our folks certainly received a real lesson 


the 


in appreciating what they have in re- 
sources, 
We traveled over a part of the Bad 


Lands before dark, and our folks got the 
first view of the foothill country that pre- 
cedes the mountains. There are many 
interesting formations in the Bad Lands, 
and they are not all bad. In sonse parts, 
you can see lots of cattle ranging on the 
hills, and they really do not look so bad 
as the name would indicate. To really 
see the Bad Lands, however, one must 
travel thru them, as we really only got a 
brief yiew of them before night set in. 
It was in the Bad Lands that Theodore 
Roosevelt pitched his tent and spent sev- 
eral years in regaining his health, and 
where he recruited the famous Rough 
Riders of the Spanish war. 

The next morning we awoke, looking 
out on the mountains of Montana. Sev- 
elal ranges of mountains were in our 
view. At 7:45, we reached Bozeman, and 
our party embarked in the Yellowstone 
Park buses, which were provided for the 
eccasion. These buses, by the way, are 
very interesting. There are four seats in 
each bus, with ample seating capacity for 
three persons in each seat, and it took 
eighteen buses for our party. There is 
a top to each bus, but it is only put up 
when it rains, as leaving the space open 
fives the occupants a better opportunity 
for viewing the surrounding country. 

Bozeman is a very thriving city, in 
what is said to be the richest valley in 
Montana—the Gallatin. Hotel Baxter 
was our stopping place for breakfast. It 
would do credit to any city, and we en- 
joyed a delicious breakfast at this pleas- 


| 


Our First Vacation Tour a Big Success 


(Continued from page 6) 


ant hostelry. President Alfred Atkinson, 
of the Montana Agricultural College, who 
formerly worked with P. G. Holden, at 


| the Iowa State College of Agriculture, in 








the extension department, and who was 
graduated from Iowa State College, was 
our welcoming speaker. He told us of the 
Bozeman valley in a very interesting way 
and of the work that is being done there 
for agriculture. His brother, William At- 
kinson, minister of agriculture of British 
Columbia, was visiting him, so that we 
had the pleasure of meeting another mem- 
ber of the Atkinson family. It is inter- 
esting to note, too, that these two broth- 
ers are likewise brothers of James Atkin- 
son, who was formerly with the Iowa 
State College at Ames, and who now lives 
in California. The Atkinsons have a real 
heart interest in agriculture. They were 
all born in Canada, and come from farm 
ancestry. President Atkinson stands high 
not only in Montana, but also in other 
states. He is doing a real piece of work 
at the Montana Agricultural College. 
After breakfast, we embarked in the 
buses again and had the pleasure of a 
drive around Bozeman, which is a very 
beautiful residence city. We looked over 
the Thompson herd of Hereford cattle as 
we drove thru the farm, past the splen- 
did buildings of the Montana Agricultural 
College, where President Atkinson pre- 
sides, getting a glimpse of the college 
horses, cattle, sheep and experimental 
fields of grains and grasses, and drove 





on out thru a wonderful irrigated valley 
to the Flying D ranch, owned by Anceny 
& Childs, 

This ranch has over 200,000 acres of 
land in its own right, leases 200,000 acres 
more of the government forest reserve 
grazing lands, and nearly 100,000 acres 
more besides. They handle as many as 
25,000 cattle on this great ranch, and spe- 
cialize not only in range cattle but like- 
wise in purebred Shorthorns. It is in- 
teresting to note that most of their Short- 
horn foundation was secured from Iowa, 
the best selections that could be made 
being obtained from our state. Mr. An- 
ceny, who was in charge of the ranch, 
was an enthusiast for purebred cattle. He 
took a great deal of pride in showing us 
the Shorthorn heifers and the Shorthorn 
bulls which they had at the ranch head- 
quarters which we visited. These grass- 
fed heifers and calves would have done 
credit to any Iowa farm where the best 
purebreds are maintained. As they were 
led out for our benefit, vou could have 
almost imagined you were in a show-ring, 
watching the judges select the winners. 
The cattle shown were of real show-yard 
quality. This herd plays an important 
part in the purebred industry of Montana. 
We did not get to see the ranges, which, 
of course, it would have taken several 
days to do, If any of our folks get out 
in the Montana country, we certainly 
urge them to visit the Anecny & Childs 
ranch, which is about sixteen miles from 
Bozeman, as they will find it not only a 
wonderful ranch to visit, but the drive to 
the ranch is most interesting. 

We could only allot a short space of 
time to the visit at the Flying D ranch, 
as we had a long day’s drive. Leaving 








the ranch, we traveled thru the beautiful 
canyon, with fine mountain scenery on 
each side, having a two hours’ journey 
to Karst’s dude ranch, where we ate our 
lunch. A dude ranch, as most of our 
readers know, is a place where summer 
tourists are entertained, and this ranch is 
typical of the many that abound in the 
mountain country. It is located on a swift 
mountain stream. There is a log lodge 
where our entire party of 198 were taken 
care of without the least difficulty. We 
had a wonderful chicken dinner, with all 
the trimmings, and we likewise had the 
appetite to enjoy it. Mr. Hove and his 
wife were congenial folks, and they took 
good care of us, displaying that warm 
hospitality which is typical of the west- 
ern country. 

Leaving Karst’s dude ranch, we 
soon in the Gallatin forest reserve, pass- 
ing the flats which had formerly been 
lakes, climbing up and down canyons, 
passing thru wonderful pine trees on each 


were 


| side of the road—a winding, twisting trail 


with beautiful mountains to look at, 
unique in their formation. There was 
something new and different all the time, 
but Mr. Drips has already told you the 
story and it is not necessary for me to 
repeat. 

Our first stop was at the entrance to 
the park at West Yellowstone. Our trail 
from there led us to the lower geyser 
hasin, where we had our first view of the 
famous mammoth paint pots., of the ex- 
tinct geyser Excelsior, Prism lake, Tur- 
quois pool, etc. The brief stops were en- 
joyed, but we were all glad, after a long 
day’s journey, to reach our lodges at six 
o'clock at the upper geyser basin, where 
Old Faithful is located, and from whence 
















A POOL CAR 
NOW 

BEING 
MADE UP IN 
your COMMUNITY 


Here is the year’s biggest oil 
buying opportunity! Ourrep- 
resentatives in your territory 
are now making up car lot 
shipments of barrels and half 
barrels. Oilto be shipped and 
billed next spring—just when 
you will need it! Special pool 
car prices in effect for short 
time only. Get in touch with 
our men on Diamond trucks 
or at Diamond Stations, or 
mail the coupon and we will 
send details. 


MOTO 
geal 


TRACTOR OIL 


Offer the widest safety margin to the 
hottest running tractor or automo- 
bile motor. 100% heat resisting— 
made of pure paraffin base crudes. 
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VALUABLE 
PREMIUMS 
GIVEN 


FREE 


To those who take advantage 
of this great time and money 
saving pool car plan at once, 
we are offering valuable 
premiums absolutely free. 
These premiums are articles 
every farmer needs — they 
represent a value of many 
dollars — the assortment is 
wide. Premiums given with 
orders as small as one half 
barrel. Mail the coupon for 
pictures and description of 
these gifts. Act quickly be- 
fore the supply is gone. 


The first truly modern lubricants 








on the market. For safety, perform- 
ance, and economy order DIAMOND 
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we got our first view of this famous gey- 
ser in action. The trip from Old Faithful 
the next afternoon to Yellowstone lake 
(which is the second largest, highest lake 
in the world, being exceHed only by Lake 
Titicaca), the stop at the lake lodge 
for the night, the journey the next day to 
the Grand Canyon, the twenty-five-hour 
stay at the Grand Canyon, and the won- 
derful view of the mountains we enjoyed 
from the Grand Canyon to Mammoth Hot 
Springs, are all pleasant memories. 

I am sure that our readers will never 
forget any day of the trip, and Iam equal- 
ly sure that they will consider the Grand 
Canyon stop as the high spot of the en- 
tire trip. The Grand Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone, with the colors of the rainbow, 
was obviously the best of the various 
stops. The lower falls, dropping 309 feet, 
the river winding thru the canyon like a 
ribbon, viewed from the rim above, vary- 
ing from 1,200 to 1,500 feet in height, the 
hike from Canyon Lodge to Artists’ Point, 
the first view from Inspiration Point, the 
follow-up views from Grand View and 
Lookout Point, where you get the full 
magnificence of the lower falls, are high- 
lights of the Grand Canyon stop which 
the members of our party will never for- 
get. There is a rugged path from Canyon 
Lodge, called Uncle Tom’s Trail, down to 
the bottom of the canyon. If a medal of 
honor were to be bestowed upon the mem- 
bers of our party making this trip, I think 
Mr. T. H. Gamble, of Humboldt, Towa, 
would be entitled to receive it. He is 
eighty-three years old, but made that 
climb and dipped his feet in the Yellow- 
stone river after its beautiful and riotous 
tumble over the falls. Another of our 
party, Mr, Harrison, seventy-nine years 
of age, also made the climb down. This 
is not so difficult, but when it comes to 
getting back up, that is another story, 
but both Mr. Gamble and Mr. Harrison 
made the journey both ways without dif- 
ficulty, did many other members of 
our party. (They wanted to see every- 
thing, and they did. 

Yes, the first Wallaces’ Farmer Vaca- 
tion Tour was a big success, and I am 
glad that we made it. From my two pre- 
vious visits to Yellowstone Park, I knew 
that our friends would enjoy it, but they 
enjoyed it even more than I expected. It 
was the first long trip of any kind for 
some of our farm friends, and in watch- 
ing their pleasure in each day of the 
trip, IT felt well recompensed for the per- 
sonal attention T had given to the plan- 
ning of this trip. There were farm folks 
who had spent their three score and ten 
years of life on the farm, working hard, 
educating their children, helping them get 
a chance in life, and they were giving 
themselves the long-deferred pleasure of 
just such a trip. Their enjoyment was 
keen, and I believe all of you folks who 
made the trip wil! agree with me that 
there was a marked pleasure in watching 
the many folks who had made sacrifices 
for many years for others, have real en- 
joyment in this trip. 

We had fine weather in the park. The 
last day’s drive was warm, as the sun 
beat down upon us, but the wonderful 
mountains close at hand and in the dis- 
tance gave wonderful beauty to the ride. 
Our bus and several of the other buses 
had the rare pleasure of seeing mountain 
sheep on the sides of Mount Washburn, 
We did not get to see any elk or buffalo, 
but we did see deer and antelope on the 
four hours’ journey. You get a real view 
on this last day’s trip, and realize what 
mountain scenery is. At one point, we 
passed snow within a hundred feet of our 
trail, and we-could see snow on the tops 
of the mountains surrounding. Many of 
our folks were still eager to see more, 
however, when we arrived at Mammoth 
Hot Springs, and took the hike over the 
various colored terraces which these hot 
springs make. After difner at Mammoth 
Hot Springs Lodge, our party embarked 
in buses for Gardiner, thru the Gardiner 
vanyon, five miles away. An eagle’s nest 
on a high rocky point, and a herd of an- 
telope, were the features of this ride. 
There were beautiful mountains in the 
distance, and as we left the canyon, just 
before we reached Gardiner, we bade 
farewell to Yellowstone, but I think that 
there was the thought in the heart of every 
one that this would not be the last time 
that we would the beauties of this 
great government national park, which 
comprises in its boundaries so much va- 
ried scenery and marvelous creations of 
nature. 

Our special train was waiting for us, 
having come from Bozeman to Gardiner, 
to take us on our homeward journey. We 
had the same sleeping, dining and obser- 
vation cars. Our party enjoyed the park, 
but aiso the park folks, I think, enjoyed 
our party. One of the drivers of the 
buses came up to me and said that he 
wanted to say, on behalf of all the driv- 
ers, that they had never had a nicer party 
to drive than the Wallaces’ Farmer Vacae 
tion Tour folks. The manager of the 
transportation company gave like testi- 
mony, so I can say’to our farm friends 
that they made a mighty fine impression 
with those who looked after their com- 
fort in the park. 

The homeward trip was uneventful. Mr. 
Drips has already told you of the stop at 
Billings and Miles City, and at Sartell, 
where we visited the Watab Paper Mill, 
where the paper on which Wallaces’ 
Farmer.is printed is made, and it is not 
mecessary for me to go into further detail. 
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In conclusion, first, I want to thank the 
folks who were on the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Vacation Tour for their splendid coopera- 
tion. I do not believe it would have been 
possible to select 198 folks who would 
have got along better together. There 
was not a single unpleasant incident on 
the trip, there was not a grouch on the 
trip, and it was a real pleasure to travel 
with so pleasant a company. Everybody 
wanted to have a good time themselves, 
but they also wanted the other folks to 
have a good time. There were 101 women 
on the train, and 97 men, Only three of 
our party were under twenty-one years 
of age. The average age would probably 
have been above sixty-five. I was happy 
to make the new acquaintances which this 
trip gave me the opportunity to make. I 
predicted that not the least enjoyable 
feature of the vacation tour would be the 
opportunity to make new friends which it 
afforded, and again I believe I can say 
my prediction came true. 

The splendid cooperation given our par- 
ty by the Northern Pacific and Rock 
Island railways, and the wonderful serv- 
ice they rendered us on the train journey 
were likewise pleasant features of the 
trip. I have traveled a good deal, but I 
have never had finer meals on a dining- 
ear than those the Northern Pacific and 
Rock Island provided, and that was the 
general verdict of all our party. Mr. 
Baird, of the Northern Pacific, looked af- 
ter our accommodations in the park in 
an unusual way, and we had wonderful 
service at the various lodges. Everybody 
seemed interested in our party and anx- 
ious to have them enjoy the stay in the 
park, and I know they did enjoy it. The 
journey is over, but pleasant memories 
linger. 

Many of our folks asked when we were 
going to have another trip, and said they 
would be glad to sign up right now. We 
have no announcements to make as yet, 
but we certainly expect to make it pos- 
sible in the future for our readers to have 
other trips which will give the same op- 
portunity that this trip gave. I think, 
perhaps, we ought to have another Yel- 
lowstone Park trip, as unquestionably 
there are many hundreds of our readers 
who would have enjoyed just such a trip 
as our party enjoyed August 6 to 14. As 
I have said before, one could visit the 
Yellowstone every year, and if they saw 
nothing but the Grand Canyon, the trip 
would be worth while. There is pleasure 
in every day of the journey. It is a trip 
that no one ever forgets, and I am sure 
that our folks who had the privilege of 
making this tour will review it time and 
again with deep pleasure. Yes, a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Vacation Tour is worth 
while, 


Two Hundred Show Pigs 


(Continued from page 9) 
Reece; 4, Burdette Manly, Sac City; 5, 
Leland Porter. 
County exhibit—First, Benton county. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Boars, farrowed on or after March 1, 
1929 (9 shown)—First, Walter Newroth, 
Haverhill; 2, Park E. Beegley, Carlisle; 
3, Richard Davey, Dows; 4, Wayne Mec- 
Keever, Mechanicsville; 5, Carroll Wykle, 
Radcliffe. 

Sows, farrowed on or after March 1, 
1929 (10 shown)—First, Walter Newroth; 
2, Howard Tomlinson, Bondurant: 3, Rich- 
ard Davey; 4, Marion Zook, Mitchellville; 
5, Park E. Beegley. 

Litter of four pigs ,either sex, farrowed 
by one sow (8 shown)—First, Walter 
Newroth; 2, Howard Tomlinson; 3, Wayne 
McKeever; 4, Park E. Beegley; 5, Carroll 
Wykle. 

County exhibit—First, Polk county. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Boars, farrowed on or after March 1, 
1929 (8 shown)—First, Harvey Peter- 
meier, Melbourne; 2, Evelyn Lang, Brook- 
lyn; 3, Wendell Turner, Goldfield; 2, 
Charles Dunham, Legrand; 5, Pauline 

Lang, Brooklyn. 
March 1, 





Sows, farrowed on or after 
1929 (9 shown)—First, Wendell Weidlein, 
Webster City; 2, Charles Dunham; 3, 
Pauline Lang; 4, Harvey Petermeier; 5, 
Wendel! Turner. 

Litter ef four pigs, either sex, farrowed 
by one sow (7 shown)—First, Harvey 


| Petermeier; 2, Charles Dunham: 3, Pauline 


Lang; 4, Evelyn Lang, Brooklyn; 5, Wen- 
dell Weidlein. 
County exhibit—First, Marshall county. 


TAMWORTHS 

Boars, farrowed on or after March 1, 
1929 (6 shown)—First, Royal Steen, Des 
Moines; 2, Clair T. Wambold, Stuart: 3, 
Warren Spurgin, Winterset; 4, J. E. Hull, 
Jr., Oskaloosa; 5, Charles E. Simmons, 
Winterset. 

Sows, farrowed on or after March 1, 
1929—First, Royal Steen; 2, Warren Spur- 
gin; 3, J. E. Hull, Jr.; 4, Clair T. Wam- 
bold; 5, Walter McCorkle, Earlham. 

Litter, four pigs, either sex, farrowed 
by one sow (6 shown)—First, Roval Steen; 
2, Warren Spurgin; 3, Clair T, Wambold; 
4, J. E. Hull, Jr.; 5, Walter McCorkle. 


FAT HOGS 

Poland and Spotted Poland China Fat 
Hogs (5_shown)—First, Joseph Milner, 
Solon; 2, Vincent Harrison; 3 and 4, Glenn 
Jones, Peru; 5, Frederick Faltinson, Ma- 
rengo. 

Chester White Fat Hogs (9 shown)— 
First, Joseph Milner, Solon; 2, Dale Wil- 
liams, Iowa City; 3, Mary Muell, Panama; 
4, Harold Dunmire, Dexter; 5, Anna Muell, 
ropes. F 

ampshire Fat Hogs (7 shown)—First, 
Milford Sheaffer; 2, Willard Mann, Brick? 
ton; 3, Hubert Horton, Brighton: 4, Reed 








Horton, Brighton; 5, Bennie Davis, Win- 
terset. 
Duroc Jersey Fat Hogs (18 shown)— 


First, Carl Rothlisburger; 2, Dwight 
Booth, Washington; 3, Richard Young, 
Wellman. 


Tamworth and Yorkshire Fat Hogs (9 
shown)—First and 2, Warren Spurgin 
Winterset; 3 and 4, Wendell Davison, 
Menlo; 5, Richard Davison, Menlo. 

Fat Hogs, four pigs, either sex, fed for 
market (7 shown)—First, Richard Young; 
2, Dwight Booth; 3, Warren Spurgeon; 
4, Glenn Jones; 5, Anna Muell. 


County exhibit—First, Washington 
county; 2, Madison county; 3, Page 
county. 7 





When Iowa’s Baby Beeves 
Go On Parade 


(Continued from page 7) 


SHORTHORNS 

Baby beeves dropped March 1 to June 
15, 1928, inclusive—First, Richard Dennen, 
Melbourne; 2, Beulah Larson, Harlan; 3, 
James Rees, Pleasantville; 4, Arnold Jo- 
hannsen, Denison; 5, Zetta Rittgers, Rip- 
pey; 6, Ernest Mueller, Van Meter; 7, 
Axel Anderson, Dike; 8, Donald Nichols, 
West Liberty; 9, Ralph Wicks, Earlham; 
10, Kenneth Peterson Dayton, 

Baby beeves dropped April 16 to June 
15, 1928, inclusive—First, Irvin Edwards, 
Peru; 2 and 9, Delbert McFadden, Marne; 
3, William Henry Barnhart, Bloomfield; 4, 
Vincent Gruss, Bloomfield; 5, Darrell 
Thompson, New Market; 6, Donald E. 
Penningroth, Wellman; 7, Ralph Ledlie, 
Des Moines; 8, Byron Hofner, Letts; 10, 
Earl M. Christiansen, Harlan, 

Baby beeves dropped June 16 to Sept. 
30, 1928—First, Beulah Larson; 2, Delbert 
McFadden; 3, Vincent Gruss; 4 and 8, 
Clifford Nichols, Albion; 5, Allen Packer, 
Clemons; 6 J. Eugene Alexander, In- 
dianola; 7, Howard Hill, Winterset; 9, 


Zetta Rittgers; 10, Fred Schild, Belle 
Plaine. é 

Champion Shorthorn baby beef—Irvin 
Edwards, on unnamed; reserve, Delbert 


McFadden, on White Sox. 

County groups—First, Marshall county; 
2, Cass county; 3, Shelby county; 4, Lou- 
isa county; 5, Warren county; 6, Davis 
county; 7, Benton county; 8, Marion coun- 
ty; 9, Polk county; 10, Madison county. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Baby beeves dropped March 1 to April 
20, 1928 inclusive—First, Waldo Momm- 
sen, Miles; 2, Treva Stone, Wapello; 3, 
Lloyd Bond, Earlham; 4 and 9, Robert R. 
Long, Sac City; 5, Ralph Eggers, State 
Center; 6, Leo Arkfield, Panama; _ 7, 
Knowlton Fletcher, Winfield; 8, Melvin 
Blood, Prairie City; 10 Wendell R. Wei- 
land, Webster City. 

Baby beeves dropped April 21 to June 
10, 1928, inclusive—First, Dwight Wine, 
Lake City; 2, Kenneth Clark, Earlham; 3, 
Orville Aves, Melbourne; 4, Chas. Taylor, 
Earlham; 5, Byron Hofmer, Letts; 6, Rob- 
ert Ralph Sac City; 7, Louis Jay, Whit- 
ten; 8, Glen Hardie, Audubon; 9, Edwin 
Henderson, Atlantic; 10, Earl E. Leazer, 
Seymour. 

Baby beeves dropped between June 10 
and September 30, 1928, inclusive—First 
and 7, Alvin Jorgenson, Elk Horn; 2, Bob- 
bie Orr, Thornburg; 3, Keith Collins, Lis- 
don; 4, Elmer Jakie, Marshalltown; 5, 
Orville Aves; 6, Richard Dannen_ Mel- 
bourne; 8 and 9, Clyde Rosenfeld, Kelly; 
10, Raymond McKee, Montezuma. 

Champion Aberdeen Angus baby beef— 
Alvin Jorgensen on Revolution 90; re- 
serve, Bobbie Orr, on Tronwood Dick. 

County groups—First, Marshall county; 
2, Wayne county; 3, Madison county; 4, 
Keokuk county; 5, Mahaska county; 6, 
Warren county; 7, Shelby county; 8, 
Poweshiek county; 9, Polk county; 10, 
Hancock county. 


MIXED COUNTY GROUPS 

County exhibit of five head, mixed 
breeds of baby beeves, from same county 
—First, Marshall county; 2, Louisa coun- 
ty; 3, Benton county; 4, Cass county; 5, 
Story county; 6, Grundy county; 7, Audu- 
bon county; 8, Madison county; 9 Cale 
houn county; 10, Taylor county. 


Biggest Club Sheep Show 


(Continued from page 8) 


and has been in club work but two years, 
His sheep are entirely the product of the 
work of himself and his’ brother, 
George. 

The first five awards in each class 
were as follows: 

SHROPSHIRES 

Ram lambs (27 shown)—First, J. Arm- 
strong, Humeston; 2, Irven Carter, Aller- 
ton; 3, John Fees, Mt. Etna; 4, Ralph 
Bruns, Sigourney; 5, Philip Sheridan, La- 
dora. , 

Ewe lambs (27 shown)—First, George 
Johnston, Vinton; 2, Max Armstrong, 
Humeston; 3, Eugene McClain, Sewal; 4, 
J. Armstrong, Humesion; 5, Merrill Rane 
dau, Ames, 


OXFORD DOWNS 
Ram lambs (18 shown)—First and 2, 
O’Donnell Bros.; 3, Earl Berry, Vinton; 
4, Roy Haines, Vinton; 5, Roland Nolan, 
Woodward. 
Ewe lambs (20 shown)—First and 4, 
Howard Jewett, Ames; 2 and 3, George A, 





Jewett, Ames; 5, Alline Stanely, Traer. 
MERINOS 
Ram lambs (11 shown)—First, Lelia 


Farley, Grinnell; 2, Guilford Moore, Grin- 
nell; 3, Mary Stam; 4 and 5, Virginia 
Blakely, Grinnell. 

Ewe lambs (8 shown)—First and 2, Vir- 
ginia Blakely; 3 and 4, Lelia Farley; 5, 
Lloyd Spurgeon. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ram lambs (23 shown)—First, Lloyd 
Henryson, Story City; 2, Orin Bottorff, 


Webster City; 3, Otto C. Gravau; 4, Geo. 
Gravau; 5, Hermit Doolittle. 
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Ewe lambs (20 shown)—First, Evelyn 
E. Beck, Ackworth; 2, Milton Sheldahj 
Kelley; 3, Arthur Lund, Jewell; 4, Glen 
Cc. ge Ames; 5, Helen M. Beck, Ack. 
worth. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
Ram lambs (4 shown)—First, Leone 
Wike, Ames; 2, Beatrice Wike, Ames; 


Vincent H. Beck, Ackworth; 4, Eugene 
Wike, Ames. 

Ewe lambs (5 shown)—First and 4, Bea. 
trice Wike; 2, Leona Wike; 3, Eugene 
Wike; 5, Vincent H. Beck. 


GRAND CHAMPIONS 


Grand champion ram _lamb—Lloyd Hep. 
ryson, Story City, on Hampshire. 

Grand champion ewe lamb—Beatrice 
Wike, Ames, on Southdown. 


COUNTY EXHIBIT 


Fine wool breeds (2 shown)—First 
Poweshiek county, on Merinos; 2, Davis 
county, on Merinos. 

Medium wool breeds (7 shown)—First, 
Story county, on Hampshires; 2, Story 
county, on Oxfords; 3, Wayne county, on 
Shropshires; 4, Hamilton county, on 
Hampshires; 5, Benton county, on Ox. 
fords, 


MARKET LAMBS 


Grade lambs either sex, sired by reg. 
istered ram (14 shown)—First, Lester 
Beck, Ackworth; 2, Glen Uhl, Ames; 3 
Anna Marie Uhl, Ames; 4, James Codlin, 
Adel; 5, Charlotte Beck, Ackworth. 





GOOD YIELDS WITH AID OF LEGUME 


Taking a “horrible example” of a crop- 
ping system, the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, has maintained an 
average yield of sixty-three bushels of 
corn an acre by introducing the famous 
soil-building legume, sweet clover, into 
the rotation and treating the land with 
manure, limestone and phosphorus. This 
has been done on the historic Morrow 
plots, America’s oldest soil experiment 
plots. The case is cited by Dr. L. H. 
Smith, chief in charge of publications of 
the soil survey, as proof that shorter crop 
rotations which permit the frequent in- 
troduction of legumes usually are better 
adapted for building up poor soils than 
are longer rotations, 

“Short rotations can be arranged in 
which legumes appear on the land for at 
least a part of the season every year. It 
is even possible to arrange a two-year 
system of grain farming that fulfills this 
condition. 

“The well-known rotation of corn and 
oats has long been cited as the ‘horrible 
example’ of a cropping system under 
which thousands of corn belt farms are 
headed toward ruination. But with the 
advent of sweet clover, that great soil re- 
storer, a good corn-oats rotation becomes 
a practical possibility. In this system, 
sweet clover is sown with the oats, pas- 
tured in the fall and following spring if 
so desired and then plowed down in prep- 
aration for corn. 

“On the Morrow plots where the land 
has received manure, limestone and phos- 
phorus, an average yield of sixty-three 
bushels of corn an acre is being main- 
tained under this two-year system of 
grain cropping. 

“Altho oats are mentioned in this case, 
as a matter of fact by dividing the land 
devoted to small grain the farmer could 
grow oats and wheat simultaneously, thus 
providing a three-crop system in a two- 
year cycle.” 





INCREASING PRODUCTION IN 
POULTRY 


Increased supplies of poultry are in 
prospect this fall and winter, with con- 
sequent reductions in poultry prices prob- 
able according to the mid-summer out- 
look report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Egg supplies 
are expected to remain low and egg prices 
to be well maintained thru the fall, but 
probable increases in production in the 
late winter and spring seem likely to 
reduce prices somewhat below the levels 
of a year earlier, unless an exceptional 
proportion of the flocks are marketed 
this fall. : 

The increase of 10 per cent in the num- 
ber of yeung chickens on hand July 1 in- 
dicates larger marketings of poultry this 
fall and winter, than a year ago, accord- 
ing to the report. This increase in mar- 
ketings may be augmented because of the 
prospective higher prices of feed, and 
the general lateness of this year’s hatch, 
and restricted somewhat because of a 
tendency to increase numbers of hens 
in laying flocks. 

Smaller expected layings during the last 
half of the year than last year and ex- 
tremely light storage reserves point to 
higher egg prices this fall. During the 
winter months the reduced storage sup- 
plies will tend to be offset by increased 
production of eggs, due to increased num- 
bers of birds in laying flocks. The un- 
usual price advance which occurred last 
February reflected exceptional weather 
conditions and is not likely to be re- 
peated this winter. It is uncertain 
whether for the winter as a whole egg 
prices will average as high as they did 
last winter. Prices of eggs next spring 
should be expected to be somewhat lower 
than last spring, on account of the prob- 
able increase in the supply that will re- 
sult from the increase in production of 
chickens this year unless producers cull 
drastically and send an exceptional pro- 
portion of their young birds to market 
this year. 
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Wondering, he ran up the stairs and fol- 
jowed her into her bedroom. She closed 
and locked the door, and picked up the 


trousers. “I’ve got an idea, Bobs. We'll 
fix Daddy Dan’s pants.” 3 
“They’re too big fer me. Gee whiz! 


paddy Dan was an awful tall man.” 

“We kin shorten ’em, Bobs—turn ’em 
at th’ bottom. Here, get into’em.” _ 

Bobs got into them without removing 
the shorts. Babs pulled them up to his 
arm-pits. 

“They’re too durn big at the top.” 

“We kin fix that,” said Babs. “Two 
safety pins will do the trick. It’ll be un- 
ger your arms. Nobody kin see th’ top.” 
Bobs was partly convinced, but not quite. 

“Hold ‘em while I get the pins.’”” She 
went to the dresser and fumbled around 
jn the pin tray. She came back with two 
large safety pins. She took a big pleat 
under each arm and fastened them with 
the pins. 

“Now, we'll fix the bottom.’ She went 
down on her knees and turned under each 
leg, so they just touched the bottom of 
the heels of Bobs’ shoes. She threaded 
the needle and basted the hem in place. 
Then she ordered Bobs to slip ‘em off. He 
did without removing the pins. 

“Gee whiz! they’re loose, they might 
fall off.’’ 

“We'll fix that.’”’ She sat on the bed 
and sewed the hems in for good. Bobs 
sat patiently waiting for her to finish. 
She did the work exceedingly quickly— 
that was the way Babs did everything. 

“Well, that’s done, thank goodness,” 
biting off the thread. “Better slip ’em on 
again, an’ we’ll tie on the suspenders.” 


HE went to find the string while Bobs 
was getting into them. She came 
back with a piece of white tape—the half- 
inch kind. She cut two strings of equal 
length and fastened each to a buttonhole 
in front, slipped them over his shoulders, 
and into buttonholes in the back. Draw- 
ing them up tight, she fastened them in 
with a knot. 

“There, that'll stay. All ye have t’ do 
is t’ put 'em on, draw ’em up snug like an’ 
run an arm thru each of the loops. Stay 
here, I'm goin’ t’ get your coat. You'll 
always have t’ wear the coat when ye 
wear the pants, Bobs.”’ 

She went into his room and returned 
with the coat. Bobs slipped into it, 
looked down at his legs—he was satisfied; 
they were longs. 

He wore them for the first time the af- 
ternoon of the next day. He carried them 
under his arm, wrapped up in a news- 
paper, and put them on in grandma’s cob 
house. Babs went along to see that they 
were properly adjusted. 

It was Friday, and there were visitors— 
women who had kiddies in the room. Aunt 
Milly was there. She was interested in 
other people’s children. 

“Gee whiz,’ thought Bobs, “there’s 
maw. She'll be s’prised t’ see me in 
longs.”” Jule hadn’t told the children that 
she was visiting the school that day. It 
was a pleasant surprise to see maw there. 

Children’s Day, the pupils of the fifth 
grade were to sing at the county fair. 
The songs were ready, and that afternoon 
they were to sing the songs to their 
parents, 

30bs was not a brilliant pupil; in fact, 
he never had his lessons. Jimjams said 
Bobs spent his time hatching mischief. 
The kiddies spoke of him as “that dumb- 
bell of Farrell’s.’””’ Tim started it. 

Bobs could sing. Music came natural 
to him. His ear was quick and his voice 
sure. The teacher and pupils had learned 
to depend on him for the keynote. 

Maw didn’t notice Bobs’ longs, not at 
first. "Twas not until he stood with the 
class to sing that she noticed something 
unusual about Bobs, something that was 
not quite nautral. Jule bent forward to 
see better. She was sure of it now. What 
in the world did he have on? Not the neat 
fitting dark blue knickers that she had 
made him. 

His coat bulged under the arms. He 
seemed to be sprouting wings. Maw’s 
eyes traveled down to Bobs’ feet. He only 
had one. The other foot was submerged 
in a long trouser leg. 

Babs’ sewing had come undone. The 
hem had slipped down to its natural posi- 
tion. Bobs didn’t know it. He sang beau- 
tifully, melodiously—lifting his voice, it 
Soared above the others, a separate, dis- 
tinct voice. Maw was proud of the voice; 
but the trousers—how awful! 

She didn’t dare look at him. Aunt Milly 
nudged her. She felt the elbow, but she 
didn’t look. She heard Aunt Milly say: 
“Good heavens, Jule! What is Bobs wear- 
ing?” She heard her own voice answer, or 
she thought she did: “I don’t know. He 
left home in his knickers.” In fact, she 
had said nothing, she couldn’t. 

She heard children and older people 
laughing. She knew what they were 
laughing at, but, thank goodness, it didn’t 
feaze Bobs. She heard his voice above 
the others, singing on and on. 

She heard the shuffle of feet. The class 
was marching back to the seats. There 
was a stumble; someone had fallen. She 
looked up. It was Bobs, tangled in the 
long pants leg. His glasses had fallen off. 











” The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from page /| 4) 


He reached out, picked them up, and put 
them on before scrambling to his feet. 
He gathered up the long trouser leg and 
started down the aisle, walking like a 
man with a wooden leg. 

Her eyes followed him to his seat. She 
heard the roar of laughter that went up 
all over the room. She didn’t laugh. 
Neither did Bobs. Her eyes were misty. 

She walked to his seat and sat beside 
him. She put her arm around him and 
drew him to her. “Bobs, darling,’ she 
whispered, ‘‘mother didn’t know it mat- 
tered so much. You shall have longs, 
dear, as quick as we can buy them.” 

She stepped lightly up to the teacher. 


After a few whispered words, she and 
Bobs left the room. Out in the hall she 
whispered: ‘‘Where are your knickers?” 


“Under th’ longs, maw. 

“Slip off the longs, quick, dear, before 
anyone comes out.” 

She roled the trousers into a neat bun- 
dle, and with them under her arm, she 
and Bobs marched down to the Men’s and 
Poys’ Clothing Store. In a very short time 
they were back, Bobs dressed in longs 
that fit him to a “T,” with blouse and 
coat to match, and a red tie, and back in 
time to sing the long song with the class. 


T WAS Bobs’ experience with the longs 

that gave Tim Tucker his real chance 
at him. He made life miserable for Bobs. 
When Bobs saw Tim coming, he would 
run and hide. At school, he couldn't 
dodge Tim. There he had to drink the 
bitter medicine. To make matters worse, 
some of the weaker pupils joined in the 
persecution. Bobs began to hate school, 
His lessons became harder and harder. 

When Babs confessed her fault in 
gran!ma’s cob house, and said she was 
sorry about the pants, Bobs answered: 
“Gee whiz, that’s nothin’ t’ be sorry fer; 
I got the real longs out of it.” 

“Maw always said that there’s some- 
thin’ good in everything, Bobs; maybe 
there is.’’ 

*“T’ve been tryin’ t’ find somethin’ good 
in Tim Tucker, an’ I can’t. Seems as if 
maw don’t know’ everything.”’ Bobs 
looked thoughtfully thru the horn-rimmed 
glasses, 

“Maybe his maw knows where it is, 
Bobs.”’ 

“Maybe she does, but I ain’t goin’ t’ 
ask her.” 

“No, me nuther. 
the good in him. I hate him.” 

“Don’t worry, Babs, ye ain’t goin’ t’ 
find it, ’cause there ain’t none.” 

“What wuz he a-sayin’ t’ you last 
night?” 

“He said if I'd give him th ’skates, he’d 
quit pesterin’ me.” 

“What did you say, Bobs?” 

“T said he couldn’t have Daddy Dan’s 
skates, not if he killed me. An’ he said 
if I didn’t give ’em t’ him he’d knock hell 
out of me.” 

“I reckon, Bobs, we’d better tell maw. 
That kid is mean enough to commit 
murder.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to tell her nothin’.” 

“Well, come on,” taking hold of the 
handle of the basket, “let’s take the 
cobs in.” 

“But, he’s out there waitin’ fer me.” 

“He’s gone. His paw come along in th’ 
car an’ picked him up.’’ 

Bobs’ face brightened. Together they 
carried the basket of cobs into grandma’s 
kitchen. 


I don’t want t’ find 


(Continued next week) 





BROWN HAY BETTER THAN NO 
HAY 


“Brown hay” from alfalfa results when 
the alfalfa is put into the mow so green 
and tough that it heats and drives off 
the surplus water. At the same time it 
is discolored. During the process of fer- 


mentation the moisture driven off will 
condense on the top layer of hay and will 
spoil it as the top layer of silage is 
spoiled. 

“The top of such a mow may steam for 
three weeks or more after the hay is put 
in,” says Dr. C. J. Willard, of the crops 
department of the Ohio State University. 
“Below the spoiled top layer, if the hay 
has been properly stored, there will be 
no mold. This brown hay is very pala- 
table to stock and while there is a. cer- 
tain amount of loss from the fermenta- 
tfon, it is not serious if the hay has 
not been badly discolored. 

“When first cutting alfalfa is nearly 
cured, but tough, and is likely to be 
rained on if not taken in, it is far bet- 
ter to take it in and make brown hay of 
it, than to leave it in the field to be 
damaged by rain. If put in this way, the 
hay should be exceptionally well stacked 
back into the hay mow, to break up the 
green bunches sometimes found. It 
should be packed and not left loose, un- 
less there is space enough to spread a 
thin layer of the tough hay all over the 
mow. After fermentation starts, do not 
put other hay on top of it, or disturb it 
in any way. The use of salt on tough hay 
is often recommended and should be of 
value in reducing fermentation and mold.” 
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—Horse or tractor—All the old exclusive Kovar features and all the worth while new 


Fair 
Dairy Cattie Con 5 
Or any Kovar dealer—Write for fil into 


JOS. J. KOVAR CO., 


Wheel Machine 








Wisconsin State Fair 
South Dakota State Fair 
Mason City, lowa, Fair 
Watertoo, lowa 

rmation, literature and prices. 
Land and Alfalfa Cultivator 
art (one or two wheel) 


OWATONNA, 
MINNESOTA 


Harrow C. 











GALVANIZED STEEL Direct 


Roof with long-lasting steel and avoid leaks, 


repairs, fire and li; 


ihtning. Monarch heavy 


galvanized Steel Roofing has 1% inch corru- 


gations. All sheets measured 


after corruga- 
bes 


ting. wg A I~ on. Guaranteed best 
ri 


quality. 


how to figure roofi . 
“alse lowest wholesale prices. 
our factory when in Des Moines. | 


New Monarch Machine & Stamping Co. 
408 S. W. Ninth St. Des Moines, lowa 











county agents. 





POULTRY MARKER 


Use the WF Registered Marker, 
in web of wing. For all kinds of poultry weighing over two pounds, 
Easy to use and positive identification. 

tered number filed with Iowa sheriffs, 


Price, postpaid, with ink for 100 birds, $2. 
birds; 65c for 250 birds; $1 for 500 birds. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, Dept.A, Des Moines, lowa 


which stamps indelible number 


Owner’s name and regis- 
police departments and 


Extra ink, 35c for 100 
Send all orders to 











MARTINS | 


CORN KING 4d 
SEED RACKS © 


2 





‘ 


: Make it EASY tobe 
AY 6929 Mua CiyiNyaasl 


‘THOUSANDS of farmers say, 
pick your seed corn early before 
the seed germ has been injured by 
freezing, and store it in Martin 
Racks, It will dry out thoroughly 
and will keep in perfect condition 




















for planting next spring. Martin’s 
Corn King Racks provide a simple, 
effective method of being sure of 


strong germinating seed corn at 
planting time. 

Martin Racks are the most prac- 
tical known method for the proper 
drying and _ care of seed corn.__Easy 
to fill. Hang anywhere. Handy 
for testing. Every kernel of every 
ear dries without moulding. Racks 

fold flat when not in use, 
SPECIAL FREE THIRTY-DAY TRIAL OFFER 

So sure are we that you will enthusiastically 
approve Martin Racks, the same as 30,000 other 
good farmers have done, that we will 
you a dozen racks, enough for 1,200 ears, on 
thirty days free trial. Write for full details of this 
offer and for booklet on the care of seed corn. 

E MARTIN COMPANY 









































TH 
218 East Third Des Moines, lowa 


Street 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 


CORN CRIBS 


All shapes, round, square, ob- 
long--All steel-Midwest Heavy 
Duty Corn Cribs guarantees 
inst losses from fire, rats, 
mold, weather, ete. The best in- 
vestment a farmer can make. 


EE. pictures and descriptive f telling bow te 
Set gece for your coon, Yom vricos and prepaid trovahe in effect 















Bow, on Cribs and Grain 
MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


379 American Bank Bidg., City, Me. 





MASTER OATS HULLER 





The MASTER OATS HULLER is 
the latest, perfected Oats Huller. It 
hulls oats, separates the hulls from 
the groats, delivers the hulled oats in 
basket or scoop box and will carry the 
bulls away through a vent pipe. Any 
ordinary light tractor or fair sized sta- 
tionary engine will furnish ample 
power. It is a necessity for every 
armer growing live stock. There is no 
better feed than hulled oats. Reason- 
able price, cash, or fair terms. For 
full particulars and Trial Offer address 
MASTER HULLER DIVISION, Klean 








Kwick Washer Corporation, Cedar 

Falls, lowa. 

‘ ' ’ 

i ; : ‘ 
New Low Prices 





on famous Buckeye ‘‘Crib with 
the Steel Rib.” Built_double- 
strength of prime quality gal- Hit> 
vanized steel—no seconds e, 
durable, economical protection 
—pays for itself in one year. =25 
Storm and rat proof. ily = 
moved without twisting out of _—+ 
shape. Lasts a lifetime — bins . 
now in use 15 years. 
FRE WRITE TODAY for cardboard model 
and complete new prices. Address 


THE PIERCE CO., 930) Wyandotte, Kansas City, Me, 


























Safety First 





Do your buyin 
WALLACES’ FARMER. 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad te 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase, 


from firms advertising ia 
If you do not 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 30, 






























































FARM-HAND -WAGES—Wages of farm- 
cent 
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hands in Iowa are about 160 per r 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 2 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- Fa} 
war as city labor. ° 
FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately = g = 
4 : ) 117 per cent of pre-war normal, and lanc J 3 
General Price utlook generally in the twelve north-central & é ‘a 
states is about 110 per cent. 2) 0 
PRICE CON PAROS EAR | SEPTEMGER HOG PRICES—With pre- | Mixed clover, No, 1— 
war relationships as a base, September Last week 18.00 
The percentage columns in the follows lard now indicates a price of $8.72 for Week before 19.00 
i able are worthy of the most careful heavy hogs at Chicago next September. Timothy, No, 1— 
ing table are worth) : { September rib sides indicate a price of Last week 20.00 
study. The first column gives percentage $9.37 next September. Week before 20.00 
present prices are of pre-war, and the | RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show | Alfalfa, choice— 
second column percentage prices are of the percentage for the week ending Last WEEK -rorssossssesssees se oeee 17.50 22.75 
the corresponding week last year. August 10, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- Week DEFOE! erssesscecorssssj1 7.50 21.75 
The first thing to do in order to get the year average for the corresponding | Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
most benefit out of this table is to note week: Coal and coke 95 per cent, grain Last WEEK an rccccccroverersececere| 16.901 21.00 
the level of prices as a w hole. For in- 114 per cent, livestock 79 per cent, lum- Wee kbefore  ...........000-/16.50/20.00 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is ber 99 per cent, ore 125 per cent ,and | Alfalfa, standard— a 
now 147 per cent of pre-war guy 8: per miscellaneous merchandise i107 per cent. nego aseses iamupeneebananans 15.50 rt 
Spat EES sas ee eel products | NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New | autaita No oe ate 
Gre above and which below the general York factory wages are °34 per cent and Last week 16.75 
~ ‘ety nine ive Weems the eens railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 Week before 16.00 
Colne of oe ar base it will be noted per cent of pre-war normal. Oat straw— i : 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages LAaSt WEEK ...ccocccccscorees we] 8.50! 6.75} 8.50 
of. city labor are above the general price MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE Week before ............000. 8.50] 6.75| 8.50 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, PRICES 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the Butter, creamery extras, last week | GRAIN 
general price level. In_ most cases, the | 4114c, week before 43c; cheddar cheese, | 
failure of these commodities to advance last week 22c, week before 22%c; eggs, > a 
as much as other produtcs is due to over- fresh firsts, last week 3444c, week before = oO 
production. 24%4c; ducks, last — zie, bee 4 pore ° 0 & 
20c; fat hens, last week 28c, week before & “ n } 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 27c; broilers, last week 25c, week before cS e & a 
27c; geese, last week 15c, week before 15c. - = = 2 
err = = 
og Os 0 ° < Qa 
g= se St > ARGENTINE CORN PRICES Cam. No vee 
= 29) on }-. No, 3 September corn at Buenos Aires Last week .u..{1.02 | .9644/1.03%4| .95% 
Feu! Fes =. ast wee or 87%c, wee efore ont before wee] 1.0214} .94 ]1.03 | .9516 
Oe) Ox Spc. orn, No. 3Y— | 
52°} seo Last week ....... 1.0114! .95 [1.02%46| .941%4 
ed LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD Gan — owe} 1.0145} 1.02 94% 
Fisher's index number .,........... | 147] 97 Liverpool—Last week $13.74, week be- orn, No. 
CATTLE—At Chicago fore $13.42. tera week $12.00, ee a aie aur Lett iti 
= week before $11.85. ne “oe . 

1,300-pound fat cattle ........... | iaal 94 : ——. week 42.1; 44 39% 
1,100-pound fat cattle a 180 95 a gs | as “4214 03 
a | and cutters .. 180} &6 The Week iN} Markets — si | “ a 
Breeders ecesse seers -|_ 188! 89 CATTLE Last week ...... 6143) 

HOGS—At shicane = —_—_ _ mae before on -65 45} 

JS eens eT 85 > Last week ......../1.011¢! .9214 
Light hogs ...... | 131) 89 Px Week before ....|1.04°%4| .93% 

Pigs .... 2 we] 138] 9 ei < Wheat, No. 2 hard| 
Sows (rough) _ .....ccccccscec | 110) 77 g| %1 2 Last’ week wu... 25 {1.17%6/1.25 1.12 

SHEEP—At Chicago - 4 a Week before ../1.28 [1.24 11.3446/1.16 
S w 
ES RE 178] 97 § 5 4 FEEDS 

Med. and heavy wt. beef E * 

WOOL AND HIDES steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— © = 3 = 

Quarter blood wool at Boston 139] 82 Choice and prime— ~ © g s 
Light cow hides at Chic ago..| 106! 77 ge 3 eit a 1e°: See = = au a 3 A 

JYeek before 15.62/16.50)15.75 S “ © = 
GRAIN Good— z= ra =I - § 

"At Chi on LASt WEEK ....ccccrcseresescsers 13.88)14.25/13.12 = Se ae 21 

Conde nag 2 -| 187] 106 Week before srsssesseeeee/14.00/14.62/13.62 2a) eEIAPALOS 
Oats, No. 2 white .. 99} 115 Medium— | Bran— 

Wheat, No. 2 red Hees 118| 94 LASt WEEK ressesssee soveseseeeee|11,88/11.75/10.25 Last week........|28.75]26.50|27.00|32.00 
Wheat, No, 1 northern we. 105} 111 Fh one DELOTE cerrcenesene 12.25/12.12/11.12 neck before.. ~|24.3 5025.25 26.50/33.00 
On lowa Farms— ommon— orts— 

Corn : we 102 eee 9.38] 9.38) 7.62 Last week. 31.59 30.25'29.50'38.00 

Oats : | 89) 113 _ Week before .... «| 9.75/10.00] 9.00 Week before....:30.50'30.25 28.50]39.00| 
—— eee <r — — i. a steers Hominy feed— | } 

. ,100 Ibs. down)— Last week. ........]40.25 .......0+|sscsosere|S6-00} 

[EE TE ERE ye = Choice and prime— Week before....)40.25).........)..ses000/36.00 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 143 95 . 7 
Linseed meal, at Mitwaukes.. 170| 115 aan week 5.50 16.38/15.38 Linseed meal | } | _ 

Bran, at Kansas City... 7s 137} 108 jeek before svseseeee|15.62/16.50)/15.75 (0. p.)— |= = Leasmat 
SI pee at a canines City. EZ 132 107 Medium and cate | Last week........|55.50)..........52.75| 
(ee TRE on a = Last WEEK ..cscccrssscceseeseeese/12,75118.12/11.62 Week before.....55.50 ........./52.75} 

HAY a Week before wuss. }12.88]13.50/12.50 | Cottonseed (41 ‘ | { 

ew Hi r ommon— per cent)— | | 1 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...... ] 110] 98 Se 9.38) 9.38] 7.62 Lest week ae 142.25 | 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City a 140 102 » — —" eisai aenenntennl 9.75!10.00) 9.00 Week before.. — | 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS ee Sanne Tankage— 

— Heifers— Last WeeK.....0..| cscs, 7.001, ssceseee]75-00/75.00 

Butter, at Chicago 0006 Last week . Week before...|....... 70,00 772777}78,00'75.00 

Clover seed, at Tole do. - Week before Gluten— { 

Timothy seed ,at Chicag Cows— Last week.. 

Cotton, at New York .... oa WEE encisesicinternnnssenes Week before... ve -196.00 

Eggs, at_ Chicago ....... aoe before *Quotations at Des M ; in ton lots; 

Sent tree 2k all other points, car 

Lara 98 Week before oe STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 

Bie 99 | “SN aat --cananatae OE PE TO CORN BELT STATES 

— n aoe Week before .................) 6.38 The following table shows the shipments 
_ Stockers and feeders— of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

Last week .... 1.00 belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
— Week before. 1.25) kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 

Corn— | “el = Cows and heifers— | | M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
March 157/135 LASt WEEK ....cssseceneree| 8.50 8.88] 8.25 | and are in percentages corresponding 
De 131] 133 aa | 8.62] 8.88] 8.50 | week for five-year average, 1924-28: 

5 | 3 = 
9 HOGS to bo ES 
May lial 136 SH te | foo 
December 115, 127 | Heavy (250 tbs. up)— 2 gx | San 

“A weil | Z : Last week . 110.08}10.48/ 10.32 ae ce | sures 
Re tia 1271 119 Week befor .../10.28]10.82) 10.32 ae fe sas 
arena ‘ 124 129 | Medium (200-250 Ibs. | | t= o & Ec we 
ge AO : “ 4 Last week ........ 1.00'10.82 eS 7 Hea 

“2 = mga —_ Week before 1:40/10.88 | -—— Wiel ae = 
a Light (150-200 Ibs. wa, wel 92.2 407 (6) 82. 
: ober Oo ccseecee cencccsscecsescosconcosacecs 108 2s £ Fae ‘oneade wi ao eae Illinois ; .| 78.2! o4.8 76.2 14.4 
January sovvnesneecenenenanengnen see 116 98 Week before .. "88/11.70110.95 Missouri ..........) 57.6 75.9 55.6} 72.8 

ao a Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | = Nebraska . 87.9, 104.8) 95.6) 86.6 
September, 2.---.--.--- eee Last week ....... 110.45/10.92/10.58 | Kansas ..... 43.5) 132.9| 113.8) 110.1 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS smeneek before satieatnaaeneld 10.58}11.32/10.78 — ee are th aeety 
—~ ~ - mooth and rough |  — fff QDI  cessecrresrcoeess Leo o. ve. oD. 

Coke, at Connellsville ecceessacese 90} 100 heavy packing sows Total, 7 corn 

Pig iron, at Birmingham 111 94 (250 Ibs. up)— belt states..| 78.2’ 99.9! _87.6| __87.3 

Copper, at New York wise] 114] 128 Last week | 8.80! 9.08) 8.58 : gerne 
rude petroleum, at N, York 196 110 Week before ... 9.05! 9.50! 8.80 Week ending August 7, 1929, as a per- 

Lumber— f x Pigs (130 Ibs. dow ni centage of receipts for the corresponding 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- LASt WECK co scrwseleuel0.501 9.95 | Week ending August 8, 1928—Towa, 108.0 

_ ington)... «| 201 99 Week before cssswsscseefecees/11.00/10,08 | Per cent; Mlinois, 135.7; Missouri, 71.2: 
Yellow pine ( ’ Stock pigs— 4 Nebraska, 98.5; Kansas, 174.7; Indiana, 
_ 1x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 183{ 102 nee ae oe 9.12 | 76.8; Ohio, 62.7; total, seven corn belt 
_ 1x6 and Seu. 196] 105 Week before  ......csesoe 5 9.62 | States, 99.6 per cent. 
x6 an > (finish)... 96 05 
| eee 139] 100 SHEEP FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
FINANCIAL. Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 

— Lambs (84 Ibs. down), but callable in 1957, were quoted last 

Bank clearings, per capita, medium to prime— week at 96%,c. Thes bonds are par at 
ou‘side of New York, az Last week ........... .62'13.42112.48 | 4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 

g mont h ~ im 4 > i x a 252 110 bs eek before. -62/13.45/12.80 per cent. 

erst, 60 to 90 day paper, Lambs, culls acta common } 
at New York . aeeeseet 190] 137 Last week ...... 9.75/10.001 8.88 CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
— ie stocks | ~| 461) 144 _ Week before .. : 9.76/10.25) 9.50 Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
Railroad stocks 165 131 Yearling wethers, medium in ton lots. 
© prime— 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Last week ... 9.75) 8.83 OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are ___ Week before 9.75] 9.62 Quarter blood wool at Boston is oe, 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on Ewes, medium to choice— light native cow hides at Chi 17 

tle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- Last WEEK srscserscsssresseenennee 5.62) 5.50) 5.38 owed et n tol Sees ak Toleds $14. zo 
oon pulsed warkuna te kow dettina Week before _...........|_ 5.62| 5.75] 5.68 | and cctton at New York 18.50. lowe ole 
abk« ut 63.8 8 cents an hour, as compared NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all vator shelled corn prices are about 88c 


with. 27 cents in 


1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war 


normal. 


classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 





for No. 2 shelled, oats 34c, and new wheat 
$1.08. 








Livestock Receipts ang 
Prices 


Hog prices are 91 per cent of the te 
year average as contrasted with 129 , 
cent for fat cattle, 80 per cent for 
and 95 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have preyaj 
week by week for the past eight we 
Each week is compared with the ten-ye 
average of the corresponding week, ¢ 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 





















































*HOGS 
a |e3 
Zo] sha 
BS) SF! & 
OS! cb) sg 
Un os 4 
oo} ¢5| 5 
GOLESI Fs 
anne © 
88) 89 
95| o4 
98| 99 
24 « 86; 88 
July 25 to August 1.. 100) = 93) 
August 2 to 8... 90! 96) 
August 9 to 15... eS ee 96} 
August 16 t0 98... sco | 107; 96) 
TCATTLE 
Tune 28 to July 4 cccccsscceecee 65, 72, J 
July 5 toll. 94 $3) 1 
July 12 to 18.............. 7 85} 
July 19 to 24 76; = 88) 
July 25 to Augu 78 87| 12 
August 2 to 8. Til = 79] y 
Amgust 91 Wis nwcanl 86 73) 1 
Pi eS - ae eee 100 90 19 
tSHEEP 
June 28 to a We Anceabcbiagcees 7 84) 
amy § to To ca. 95] 116! 
July 12 to 18.. 78} 107! 
Tally 19 tO BF... 65) 105! 
July 25 to August 1.. 79} 105} 
August 2 to _ 97; 114 § 
August 9 to 15... me 92; 124) & 
Pe ee - ee 114) 116 
June 28 to July 4 75| = =84] 109 
July 5& to 11 ........ 95; 116 1 
ee | ee 78} 107! 1 
July 19 to 24........... 65; 105 
July 25 to August : 79) «105 
August 2 to 8. 97) 114! 
August 9 to 15. 92) 124! 
August 16 to 22 114; 116 & 





*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and shee 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined 





CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 








1929 | hee 1927 1926 


























August 097% 11.11% . 794 
August -9814/1.13%, .79% 
August 1.0014 1.14 79% 
August 1.9001%411.121, .79% 
August -97% 11.1142 .78% 
August -9944'1.131,' .777 
CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

| 1999 | 1988 1927 1926 

! 
August | 12.00' 8.85! 11.% 
August 11.80! 8.85! 11.70 
August | 11.85! 9.00) 11.55 
August 1 11.90; 8.95 11.50 
August ; 12. 10) 9.05 11.65 
August 2 12.25! 9.15 11.90 














EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
August were 3,044,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,849,000 bushels for the week 
before and 9,044,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the sec- 
ond week in August were 26,000 bushels. 
as compared with 17,000 bushels the week 
before and 194,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the sec- 
ond week in August were 52,900 bushels, 
as compared with 146,000 bushels for the 
week before and 599,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the second week in Au- 
gust were 7,927,0000 pounds, as compared 
by 13,044,000 pounds the week before and 

5099,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork the second week in 
August were 5,769,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 6,019,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 7,313, 000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





UNIQUE 
First Schoolmaster: “Have you any ab- 
normal boys in your class?” 
Second Schoolmaster: “Yes, two; 
both have excellent manners.” 


MARKET YOUR SEPTEMBER PIGS 
IN FEBRUARY a Des Moines. 


Tasure your pigs with 

Des Moines Individual 
Hog Houses. Farrow 
this sanitary way and 
save every pig. Elim- 
inate exposure to pin 


they 











on clover or alfalfa 
during September and 
October. Give pigs a good start. Easy to fatten 
them for the February market. This is the 

enutne McLeaa System. Our No. 3 house qiil 

o the job for you; Teal bargain; best lumber, 
thoroughly cr 
One pig saved will soon be worth 











house. See dealer or write 
DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. 





(The Hargrove Co.) 
ave. 
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jdiot 0} 
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ever b 
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he se 
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look « 
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(21) 1189 






















aid 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“There’s a lot of room at the 
of the ladder, made by 
men who have gone to sleep 
and fallen off.” 
























THE PROPHET 

4 lad was pushing a decorator’s bar- 
yow loaded with sand and tools. It was 
pbviously far too heavy a load for the boy, 
and a kindly passerby gave him some as- 


e 





whey arrived at the top of a long hill, 
and the stranger mopped his brow. 

“It's an outrage to send a lad like you 
out with that,” he declared. ‘Why didn’t 
vou tell your employer it was too heavy 
for you?” 
‘ “Y did,” muttered the boy; “but ’e said, 
io on, lazy. You're sure to find some 
idiot on the way to give you a hand.’ ”’ 









72) 13 See 
3, NOTHING ENTIRELY USELESS 
88! 11 “Hard to see why a fellow like he is 
87) 1 ever born.”’ 2 
io “About his only use that I can see is 
oa i that he’s got a life some woman can col- 
: 1 - gi ” 
_ lect insurance on when it goes out. 
84) OUCH! 
ue “Aren't you going to give me a kiss, 
107! 3 its , 
05! gs Pilly?’ asked the pretty visitor of the in- 
05} e fant son of the house. 
14g “No, I’m not.” 
24, “Oh, Billy, why?” 
16) “Well, I saw what you did to dad when 
he kissed you in the hall. 
34) 109 : 
16 1H NO HELP OFFERED 
| 101 Rastus was devouring an apple, which 
H q he seemed to enjoy to his highest satis- 
4 faction. 
4! a Sambo: “Say, dere, boy, you’d better 
6 look out for worms in dat dar apple.” 
sheey Rastus: ‘‘Lissen heah, buddy; when Ah 
eats apples, de worms have to look out 
ers. for themselves!”’ 
bined ee a he: 
'S SPECIAL DELIVERY 
—s “Am dis de place where dey send flow- 
1 ahs by wire?” asked a negro lady at the 
9% 


telegraph office. 

“Yes’m,” replied the clerk. 

“Well, here am a potted geranium. Send 
it down to mah son in Richmond, Vir- 





f a= 
ginia. 





NOT ON VACATION TOUR, ANYWAY 
Conductor: “Pardon me, lady; did you 
lrop your handkerchief in the car?” 
Lady: “Oh, I was never so embarrassed 
in my life! That wasn’t my handkerchief; 
that was my dress.”’ 


FROM OUR WAR CORRESPONDENT 


Along the Mexican border, soldiers were 
searching vehicles which pass close to 

sssings into Mexico. One evening a car, 
full of young people, was stopped and the 
usual procedure of examining the bottom 
ef the car was in progress, when one 
oung lady asked: 

“WHat are you looking for?’ 

“Arms,” the sergeant replied. 

“Why,” remarked the flapper, 
legs @own there.” 


“it’s all 


THE BLACK SHEEP 
A Kentuckian had seventeen children, 
all boys. When they came of age, they 
ted uniformly the Democratic ticket— 
all except one boy. The father was asked 
to explain this evident fall from grace. 





od “Well,” said he, “I’ve always tried to 
nd bring them boys up right, in the fear of 
st e Lord, and Democrats to the bone, but 


in John, the onery cuss, got to readin’. 


Brother Lyman Andrews gets a vote of 
hanks for this Scotch yarn. (Thank 
votes are free.) 

It seems that three friends were dis- 
e ussing the tightest races they had ever 
seen, 

The first man had witnessed a horse 

e, the winner being in the lead the 
thickness of a small swelling on its nose. 
The second man saw a boat race where 
the winner had come in first the thick- 
ess of a coat cf paint, it having three 
coats and the second only two. The third 
man thought the tightest race he had 
ever seen was the Scotch race. 


Judge: ‘Now, I don’t expect to see you 
ere again, Rufus.” 
Rufus: ‘Not see me here again, judge? 
Why, yo’-all ain’t a-goin’ to resign yo’ 
job, is yo’, judge?” 


h 


WHAT DID SHE INFER? 


Mrs. Grogan: “It was awful! Twinty- 
sivin Czechoslovaks and one Irishman 
killed in the wreck.” 

Mrs. Callahan: “Indeed! 


Indeed! The 























ne-tenth of 


ALL the FOOD 
Consumed in the 


United States is 
Produced in IOWA 


Farm and Factory in Iowa 
Unite to Feed the Nation 


In no other state in the United States are 
farm and factory so closely united in the 
state’s mission of feeding the world. The 
farm income of Iowa reaches $720,000,- 
000 annually. Of this amount nearly a 
half is paid by the factory for farm prod- 
ucts as raw material, 


{n no other state than Iowa with its great 
oat oroducing farms could such cereal mills 
have been built. In no other state than 
Iowa, the largest-hog producing state, 
could such a group of livestock packing 
plants be built. In no other state than 
Iowa with its vast poultry production could 
such poultry dressing plants be built. 


In addition to the raw materials that 
come from the farm to Iowa’s factories, the 
farm must feed the 80,000 industrial 
workers. 


This advertisement is one of a series dedicated to lowa by 
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KILL 
Rats and Mice 


SAFELY 





RED FOX KERNELS 


Will kill al® rats and mice—not dangerous to 
humans, dogs, cats or poultry, used with safety in 
—— pantry, yrraanst Ag aes ete. 

mes ly to use—No —N 
sar ee Le ‘ass o Muss. Get 


35ce—Per Pac 
JOHN B. MEYERS ae 


FOR SALE BY YOUR DRUGGIST 








Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. ltis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work | 

| 


Z 


the horse at the same time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4B free. 
A user writes: “Had one horse with swell- 


ing on both hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 





UCKET 
Fast; one -h 


above floor | 








HAINLESS INSIDE 
ELEVATORS. 


Parts; stays adjusted; no oiling 
ine. 


__ Trouble-free, 
life-time service 






the moving 

















MICH 


Concrete 


STAVE 


TRADE MARK REG US P 


going sound and well.” 


ABSORBI 


A a 








poor man!’’ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SILO CO.. 








IGAN 











2604 S. Washington St.. Peoria. Pi. 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 





THE NAME AND ADDRESS Re. =A 
RATE 10c PER WORD=2 a part of te adver” a 





and each 1 fall somber oy = nad word, 
We charge for « Bw adhe of twelve words. Remittance must re 
accompany or . 
# ertising orders a, otop orders and changes in reach — 
4 tate otbee pot later ereday eight days before ey Bap j od publi. —S- 
eation. en writing your af jvertisement give fall details, Thie 
Shaves « salos. 
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1, 2] 3[ 4) 8) 13 
1.20|$ 2.40|$ 3.60)$ 4.80/$ 9.60/$15.60 
1.30] 2.60] 3.90] 5.20] 10.40] 16.90 
1.40| 2.80} 4.20] 5.60] 11.20| 18.20 
1.50} $00 4.50} 6.00} 12.00; 19.50 
1.60] 3.20) 4.80) 6.40) 12.80) 20.80 
1.70| 3.40| 5.10| 6.80] 13.60 22.10 
1:80] 3.60] 5.40| 7.20] 14.40] 23.40 
1.90] 3.80] 5.70] 7.60} 15.20) 24.70 
20 2.00| 4.00{ 6.00] 8.00} 16.00] 26.00 
21 2.10| 4.20] 6.30} 8.40| 16.80] 27.30 
22 2.2) 4.40 6 60 8.80| 17.60| 28.60 
23 2.30| 4.60) 6.90! 9.20) 18.40] 29.90 
24 2.40|_ 4.80] 7.20] _9.60| 19.20| 31.20 


| 
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COMMISSION HOUSES 


Wao WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
OC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alternating aily, furnished 





ny Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys and veal wanted. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 

veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request, 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 











GRAIN September 2 at ll. Handy- Seuther, Fost- 

AIN ROUCHT AND SOLD FOR CASH | ville. Towa. sales 

or future delivery on conservative margin WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 

basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 

Schoff & Baxter, ew ae Des Moines, for type and production, Shomont Farms, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. | Monticello, Iowa. 


FARMLANDS 


Ce. wali 
ir YOU WANT A NICE FARM AND 
home, come to central Wisconsin, where 
farmers are prospering. Buy them direct 
from the owners. Pay no commission. Send | 


for free list. Homeseeker’s Guide, Arpin, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—PART 





FARMER | "TIME 


to sell nursery stock in your locality for 
one of Iowa’s best known nurseries. Easy 
to sell. Fine earnings. Write for particulars. 


Capital City Nurseries, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
CORN FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—6,000 BUSHELS OF GOOD No. 2 


or better, yellow corn. | Price 5 cents less 
than St. Louis. Shipping terms regular. 














loaded at Hamilton or Lovilia, Iowa. Chet 
Bailey, Bussey, Iowa. 

HAY 
GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR 


hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


LIVESTOCK 
HOLSTEINS 
DISPERSAL —SALE—FIFTY 








COMPLETE 


head T. B. tested grade and purebred Hol 
steins. High herd in association, averaging 
350 pounds fat. Records to 735 pounds fat. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION FUR 








Hunters, Foxhounds, Champion  Rabbit- 
hounds, dog supplies; running fits remedy, 
guatanteed, $1. Catalog free. Riverview 
Kennels, Ramsey, Il. 

COLLIES 





“OF COLLIES FROM 
The kind that bring 


CLOSING OUT SALE 


prize winning stock. 


home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
anion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Jowa. 24 aa 
COLLIE PUPS—EXCELLENT THOROUGH- 
bred, $5. Order from this issue. James 
Farrell, Bellevue, Iowa 





FARM LANDS 
RENT OR PURCHASE IMPROVED FARM— 


Crop payments, low prices. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana offer good opportuni- 
ties. Purchase like renting—one-fourth of 
crop to pay principal and interest. A good 
farmer can pay out in a few years with cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow 
Sratiantly. eed crops very successful. 
Make a vacation trip and see the country. 
We can help you find a location. Write for 
free book, list and detailed information. Low 
excursion rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Free 
Zone of Plenty Book tells about Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon. 








CANADA 
MANITOBA—MR. RENTER—SOUTH MANI- 
toba offers you a rare opportunity for large 





profits and independence. Improved farms 
with splendid soil; water, good roads, close 
to grey markets and schools—$25_ per 
acre. Gcod unimproved farms $5 per acre and 
up. All within fifteen to thirty miles of 
Winnipeg—a fast growing city of 250,000. 
Manitoba is as sure of crop country as Iowa. 

Theat, oats, barley, rye, flax, alfalfa, clover 
timothy and all root crops yield better than 


in Iowa. Splendid stock raising country, of- 


fering great opportunities. Low taxes and 
just laws. Very easy terms. For purchaser 
with equipment; no payment asked for the 
first two years except interest and taxes. 


Attractive discount for substantial cash pay- 
ment. Buy today. Lands advancing and _ this 
chance will not recur. Will meet you in Win- 
nipeg by appointment and show lands. Let 
us know your requirements and will send full 


details. In land business here for seventeen 
years. Des Moines references Des Moines 
National bank, A. B. Funk, Alex Fitzhugh, 
H. E. Sampson. Blackert & Funk, Selkirk, 
Manitoba. 
IOWA 

REFEREE'S AUCTION SALE TO CLOSE 
estate, 184 acres, level, improved, 1% miles 
east of Estherville, 2 p. m., September 5. 
Irwin C. Nichols, Clerk of Court, Esther- 
ville, Iowa. 


FARM LOANS, FARMS FOR SALE. 
now. 


ANS, I ~ WRITE 
Donahue & Hanson, Grinnell, Towa. _ 


MINNESOTA 
IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 


innesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY F: ARMS— 

Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Minn. 

















Bs MISSOURI 

FOR SALE — A GOOD 65-ACRE DAIRY 
farm, northeast of Independence, a good 

terms. J. R. Beets, Independence, Mo. 


poe WANT. TO RENT 
WANT TO RENT 10 OR SH ACRE 
with some dairy equipment. 
sen, lowa. 


~FARM 
Jim Cain, Rem- 





JERSEYS = 

FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers; proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Iowa. 
REGISTERED 

months old, 
a high producing herd. 
Corydon, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE—SHEEP AND CATTLE—FEED- 

ing lambs and breeding ewes. Hereford 
calves and yearlings, also breeding or feeding 
heifers. All heifers T. B. tested. Write or 
wire. G. D. Canfield, Bloomfield, Iowa. Box 94. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BATTERIES 
FARM LIGHT BATTERIE 











JERSEY HEIFERS, 18 
to be fresh in February. From 
William Mumma, 

















RIES, DIRECT FROM 


factory, save $25 to $50, guaranteed_five 
years, prices $98.65. Amana Society, High, 
owa, Box 1. 





BUSINESS COLLEGE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—_$—. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





es ELECTRICAL SC} SCHOOLS 
ELECTRIC AND ACETYLENE AIRCRAFT 
welding, armatt ure W inding, power plants, 
radio, house wiring, batteries, automobiles. 
Splendidly equipped to teach you right. Low 
tuition cost. Prepare for big pay job. Cata- 
log free. Coleman Electrical School, 1626 V 


Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


_ HONEY 


WHITE CLOVER < HONEY ’ DELIV ERED AT 
only 12c put up in 60 pound cans, one or two 
to the case; 1,000 pound lots 10c. Peter 


Tangen, Ossian, Iowa. 


KODAK FINISHING 
TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet- 
ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 
tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 
Litchfield, Ill. 

















es. ° a sak ere ed 
FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE INTO BLAN- 
kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 


for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,’ ’and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-T Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 


BAGS 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 


field, Ill. 
POULTRY 
PULLETS FOR SALE—BUFF ORPINGTONS, 
White and Barred Rocks, 10 to 12 weeks 
old, at 65, 70 and 75 cents each; cockerels, 10 
cents per chick less. a redited stock. Eagla 
Grove Hatchery, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
BUFF MINORCAS AND BUFF LEGHORN 
pullets and cockerels, all breeds. Also bees. 
Van de Waa Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 



































LEGHORNS 
40 BUFF LEGHORN HENS, STATE 
culled and blood tested, $1 each. W. L. 
Hermansen, Ruthven, Towa. 





FINEST OF BUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS 
$1 any number. Milton Lindskoog, Odebolt, 





SPECIAL OFFER—STANDARD TYPEWRIT- 

er given free with business-secretarial 
course. Train at home in spare time or in 
school. Increasing demand for trained busi- 
ness assistants. Positions furnished. Students 
earn living expenses while learning. Catalog 
free. Humboldt College, No. 4 Washington 
Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 

CORN HARVESTER 

RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 

man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment, Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester. Process Co., Salina, Ran. 

DISC JOINTERS 


FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 














Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, 
straw, weeds, trish without clogging. Free 
literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville, Ind. 


FARM. MACHINERY _ 
LIMESTONE | PU LVERIZE R, PRACTICAI ALLY 
new, Titan tractor, sell or trade for live- 
stock. Householder, Bonaparte, Iowa. 





Iowa. 
USED CARS 











THE BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO BUY 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, 
215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. 
BABY CHICKS 
REDUCED PRICES—QUALITY ao 
Missouri accredited. Per 100: orns, 
Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; Whine Rocke’ 


Pg Orpingtons, W yandottes, $10; assorted, 
$7; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
A. P. A. CERTIFIED CHICKS, PER 100— 
White Leghorns, heavy mixed, $8.50; 
Barred Rocks, Reds, $9.50; Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, White Rocks, $10; White 
Minorcas, $11; 100 per cent alive delivery. 
Prepaid. Scheckel’s Hatchery, Springbrook, 
Iowa. 
WALLACES’ FARMER WANT ADS BRING 
dollars to those who use them. 











to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please start my classified ad containing............... weesseseeees WOFGS, tO run 
separ sseeeeetimes in your paper. I enclose a remittance of §.............000000 





Address .... 





eeeceee 





Write your ad here: ..... 











seeeeeeencens 








(Minimum charge, $1.20) 











GRIMM ALFALFA, $19.80 PER BU. MON- 
tana grown, in state sealed bags; Hardy 
Northwestern Alfalfa, $10.80; new Timothy, 
$2.40; Kharkov Wheat—Guaranteed heaviest 
yielder, $1.60 bu. Recleaned, copper treated 
and sacked. Write for samples and circular 
matter. Frank Sinn, Box 404, Clarinda, Towa, 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 9 PER CENT 
pure, $10 bushel; sweet clover, 93 per cent 
ure, $3; Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure, $15, 
eturn seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 











CORPORATION FARMS DON’T AL. 
WAYS PAY 


Convincing proof that large scale farm- 
ing provides no panacea for the ills of 
agriculture is afforded in an analytical 
report on the subject issued by the Agri- 
cultural Service Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of che United States, 
The survey, based on the actual opera- 
tions of 74 farms located in 28 states, 
averaging 11,763 acres in extent, reveals 
that the large scale farms in the United 
States are neither more nor less success- 
ful than the small, family-sized farm. 
In the same degree some show profits 
while others show losses, disclosing the 
same variations in efficiency discernible 
in agriculture as a whole. 

“Large scale farming in the United 
States,’’ the report reveals, “is a well 
established industry of considerable mag- 
nitude. In 1926 over nine thousand corp- 
orations engaged in farming made re- 
ports to the income tax unit of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Their gross 
incomes in that year aggregated $709,- 
000,000, almost 6 per cent of the total 
gross income of American agriculture. 

“Details of the organization and opera- 
tion of a group of representative large 
scale farms have been obtained from in- 
dividual records of seventy-four large 
farms in various sections of the United 
States. The farms in this group average 
11,797 acres in area. The capitalization 
of the farms which reported on this item 
averages $553,743. Gross incomes reported 
for a four-year period ending in 1928 
averaged $102,676. 

“The farms vary greatly in acreage, 
capitalization and volume of business, but 
all of them are larger than the typical 
family farm in some respect. 

Taken.as a group, the large scale farms 
apparently have been no more, nor any 
less, successful than the average of the 
family-sized farms. Furthermore, there 
are fully as great variations in efficiency 
among the large farms as has been found 
in numerous surveys of family farms. 
It appears, then, that mere incorporation 
or organization of farming enterprises on 
a large scale will not automatically solve 
the problems of the agricultural industry. 
In order to secure greater net returns 
than are secured from the family type of 
farming, large scale farms must achieve 
an efficiency considerably greater than 
the average of such farms now in opera- 
tion. There is, however, a large number 
of large scale farms which have reached 
a high state of efficiency and which are 
making high incomes to refute the argu- 
ments often advanced that farms organ- 
ized on an industrial scale cannot suc- 
ceed in competition with family-farm en- 
terprises. 

From this study it appears that large 
seale farms may have advantages over 
family farms in superior management 
organization, more efficient utilization of 
machinery, specialization of labor, buying 
and selling in wholesale quantities, and, 
in some instances, reduction of overhead 


expense. The large farms also have cer- 
tain disadvantages. They experience dif- 
ficulty in securing efficient labor and in 


securing the degree of interest of the 
laborers in the success of the business 
which is found on family farms. The sea- 
sonal character of farm work and uncer- 
tainities in weather conditions prevent 
as effective use of machinery and as 
complete division of labor as is achieved 
in some other industries. 





FARM BOARD ON AIR 

Alexander Legge, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board; Carl Williams, of Okla- 
homa; C. C. ‘Teague, of California, and 
Charles S. Wilson, of New York, will ad- 
dress the listeners of the National Farm 
and Home period, Saturday, August 31. 
They will each speak for five minutes 
during the program which is broadcast 
from 12:30 p. m. to 1:15 p. m. C. S. T 

This will be the first time that these 
members of the board have spoken to the 
radio audience of the country since their 
appointment to the Federal Farm Board, 
and will present an opportunity fer the 
farmers to hear from the chairman and 
from representatives of eastern farm in- 





terests, cotton growers and fruit farmers. 
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south-Central—Madison County, Aug. 23 
_we are having some very hot and dry 
weather. The corn is in need of rain very 
badly. Some fields are past redemption, 
ghere the ground was plowed wet last 
epring. Threshing is all done in these 
parts, and most of the wheat went direct 
fom the machine to the car, and was 
shi pped out. All the hay except the third 
cutting has been taken care of. There 
were a good many spring pigs, but a good 
many of them are being shipped out on 
account of the drouth. The apple crop 
je very poor and of poor quality. There 
are lots of young chickens on the mar- 
ket and they are selling for 23 cents per 
pound, old hens 21 cents, roosters 10 cents, 
eggs 26 cents, cream 44 cents.—C. J. 

Young. 

Southern—Marion County, Aug. 22— 
Fall crop of red clover is going to be 
pretty light; however, there is a good lot 
of seed in it, and most of it, along with 
many stacks of first crop, will be hulled 
out. Timothy seed cuttings were fed, but 
there will probably be enough seed to 
catisfy the local demand at $1.50 to $1.80 
per bushel. Corn is suffering greatly for 
rain; had from one-fourth to one and one- 

half inches in various parts of the county, 

August 19. Lambs of 1929 crop are selling 

at $10.50 to $11 per cwt.—F. Marion L. 
Jolly. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, Aug. 22— 
Weather warm and dry, but the nights 
ere unusually cool. Corn needs rain; 
many of the fields are quite spotted and 
will not yield very well, regardless of 
weather conditions from now on. Thresh- 
ing is over, and@ the rush work is past for 
atime. Some second crop clover is being 
put up, also alfalfa. Some plowing for 
wheat has been done, but the ground is 
hard and dry. Pastures are still good, 
and stock has done well. Feed is plentiful, 
as an unusually heavy hay crop was put 
up. Considerable timothy was cut for 
seed. Several loads of stock shipped out 
lately. Market has broken badly this 
week, and parties shipping will get $1 to 
$1.50 less than expected. Fairs are in 
progress and many are attending and hav- 
ing a vacation.—C. L. Duncan, 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Aug. 
19—Shock threshing will soon be finished. 
Small grain was a fair crop. Some corn is 
past the roasting ear stage. Pastures will 
soon be needing rain. Livestock is doing 
well. Butterfat is 46 cents a pound, eggs 
28 cents a dozen.—Odin Scholl. 

South-Central—Lucas County, Aug. 19— 
No rain, and all vegetation is suffering. 
Pastures dry and brown, and no surface 
water. Too dry to plow, and farm work 
is at a standstill. Threshing is done, with 
arather disappointing yield for all grain. 
Some corn making advancement toward 
maturity, but on thin ground it is firing 
badly, and rain would be of little help 
now.—C. C. Burr. 

Northern—Franklin County, Aug. 24— 
Threshing finished in record time, as 
weather is dry and straw straight. Oats 
yielded 25 to 40 bushels, and a very few 
farms 45 bushels. Test on oats from 22 
to 32. Barley yield mostly 20 to 30 bush- 
els, with test 40 to 45. Only one rain 
during harvest and one during threshing, 
and grain and straw both bright. Second 
crop of clover excellent and ready to be 
cut for hay. Corn and pastures needing 
rain badly. Roads fine and record-break- 
ing attendance at county fair, where a 
fine showing was made by our colt club, 
hahyv beef club, dairy club and pig clubs. 
—Jas, T. Thorp. 

Northern—Butler County Aug. 25—We 
are having hot and dry weather. Corn is 
beginning to suffer for rain. Pastures 
are starting to burn, too. Plowing has 
started, but it is very hard and dry. All 


livestock in good condition.—George J. 
Maver. 

Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 23— 
Threshing practically completed, and 
yields run unusually high. Some fall 
plowing started. Corn doing fairly well, 


considering dry weather. Fruit trees 
vielding fair. Alfalfa fairly good. Pas- 
tures holding out well. Livestock in good 
shape. Reports from fair circuits very 
good. Roads good.—Lacey Darnell. 
Southern—Union County, Aug. 23— 
Winter wheat was the banner small grain 
crop this year. Oats and barley very 
light; many fields yielding only 10 bushels 
to the acre. Corn, soybeans and pastures 
need rain; very little moisture since the 
first of the month; too dry for fall plow- 
ing. Bees have stored a big crop of 
honey.—Vernon Rayl. 
Northeastern—Fayette County, Aug. 23 
—The last day of the Fayette county fair; 
a wonderful display of products of the 
farm. A soaking downpour of rain for 
two hours last evening will make the corn 
if three weeks of warm weather prevails. 
Threshing done, and while not such a 
large crop, yet quality was beyond the 
average. Today is an ideal day after a 
storm.—W. L. Peters. 
Northwestern—Clay County, Aug. 23— 
Weather warm, bright and windy. Every- 
thing extremely dry. Corn firing in many 
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| —Threshing about ended. 





















fields. No rain to speak of for a month. 
Pastures burned up and cattle getting 
very little feed. Even in the stubble fields 
there is less growth than usual. New 
seedings of clover and alfalfa in need of 
a good rain. Gardens dried out. This 
continued dry spell must have shortened 
the corn crop in this district at least 10 
per cent. Threshing about completed 
here; yields above average and prices 
good. More small grain going to market 
than usual. Cream 44 cents, eggs 30 cents, 
—G. W. Barnard. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, Aug. 21 
Everybody’s 
grain went in the bin in good condition. 
No rain. Corn is badly in need of moisture 
Very little land changing hands. Fall 
plowing awfully hard. New grass seed- 
ing not looking any too promising.—Chas, 
L. Strayer. 





ILLINOIS 
Southeastern—Wabash County, Aug. 23 
—Weather mixed; dry and warm, then 
cold; a splendid shower coming down now. 
Much corn needs it. Greatest crop of red 


| clover seed raised in years—something un- 


usual. Much lime being used. Average 
wheat crop will be sown. Corn crop good 
in some places. Much corn will never ma- 
ture.—X. Y. Z. 

Southern—Wayne County, Aug. 23— 
Very dry and dusty. Water is getting 
scarce. Peaches ripe; plentiful, but some- 
what smaller than usual, due to the wet 
season. Threshing in progress. Hay seed 
is light as well as hay was. Few cases 
of sickness among’ cows, due to dry pas- 
tures. Hay seed selling for 14 and 15 
cents per pound. Eggs 30 cents, cream 40 
cents.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Aug. 
We are having hot and dry weather. 
Threshing about all done. Some corn has 
started to dent, but some is late this 
year. Several plows going. Lots of new 
tractors sold now. One dealer sold twen- 
ty-five small threshing machines this 
year.—Elmer Varner. 





NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, Aug. 20— 
Threshing completed and farmers are 
busy plowing for fall wheat and alfalfa. 
Ground very hard and lumpy and dry. 
Corn needing moisture badly. The aver- 
age per acre on small grain was much 
lower than expected at grain cutting time. 
Pastures getting short. Cows falling off 
on milk flow. Market about steady on all 
products.—L. D. McKay. 

Central—Hall County, Aug. 23—The 
last few days have seen two good rain 
storms and several showers, which have 
helped the crops to some extent, but more 
rain is needed. The shock threshing has 
been completed, and the stacked grain is 
all done. The fall plowing has begun. 
There is quite a bit of road work and 
grading being done. Pastures are in good 
shape. There is some hog cholera re- 
ported.—George E. Martin. 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Aug. 24—Very 
dry here; a little sprinkle now and then. 
Corn looks good but should have a rain. 
Too dry to sow alfalfa. Hay crop is good 
and sweet clover stubble makes good pas- 
ture. Garden truck is suffering, and the 
heat is intense. The weather man prom- 
ises cooler for the coming week, and some 
showers.—H. Litelgeorge. 





MISSOURI 
CentralkPettis County, Aug. 22—No 
improvement in conditions. Practically 
no rain for four to six weeks. Corn wilt- 


ing. Pastures are dry as tinder.—W. D. 
Wade. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Aug. 24 
—The early field corn has passed the 
roasting ear stage, while the late planting 
is tasseling. All corn needs rain; no rain 
to speak of for three weeks. Ground is 
too dry for fall plowing. Pastures getting 
brown. A good rain would save the corn 
crop, and if the drouth continues it will 
cut the crop in half. Wheat $1.13, corn 98 


cents, oats 40 cents, hay $12.50, hens 21 
cents, springs 21 cents, eggs 27 cents, 
cream 43 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 





KANSAS 

Southeastern—Crawford County, Aug. 19 
—We haven’t had a rain that amounted 
to anything for over a month. Getting 
very dry. Some have been plowing for 
wheat, but some of the ground is too 
hard to plow, even with a tractor. It will 
have to rain soon if corn makes half a 
crop. Pastures are getting short. Some 
are putting up prairie hay; it is very 
heavy. Third cutting of alfalfa will be 
light on account of weather. Wheat 
$1, corn 95 cents, oats 45 cents, hogs 
$10.90.—H. L. Shaw. 





MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Aug. 24— 
Drouth continues. County’s corn crop will 
not make over 2 bushels. Oats averaged 
around 40 bushels; barley, 30 bushels; 
spring wheat, below 15 bushels. Flax 
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didn’t return the seed sown, and winter 
wheat was nearly as bad. Some excep- 
tionally high yields were obtained in lo- 
ealities that had a little more rain. Spring 
wheat $1.15, oats 34 cents, barley 43 
cents, butterfat 48 cents, eggs 28 cents. 
Threshing completed except a few stacks. 
—Charels H. Carlson. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Gepyright 1913 by Little, Brown & Ge. 


bes’ Paddy the Beaver 
as a Broad Tail 


Old Mr. Beaver, in the long, long ago, 
had noticed that where a lot of sticks had 
caught in the stream at his home, a little 
pool formed. So he tried adding more 
sticks and the pool grew bigger. He thus 
discovered what a dam is for and how 
to build it. This is the tale that Grand- 
father Frog is telling to Peter Rabbit. 








“ ‘Why,’ thought Mr. Beaver, ‘if I make 
a pond at the place nearest to my food 
trees, I can carry the water to the trees 
instead of the trees to the water; and 
that will be easier and ever so much safer 
as well.’ 

“So Mr. Beaver built a dam at just the 
right place, while all the other little peo- 
ple laughed at him and made fun of him 
for working so hard. Just as he had 
thought it would do, the dam made a 
pond, and the pond grew bigger and big- 
ger, until it reached the very place where 
his food trees grew. Mr. Beaver built 
him a big, comfortable house out in the 
pond, and then he went work as hard 
as ever he could to cut down trees and 
then cut them up into the right sized 
pieces to store away in his big food pile 
for the winter. 

“Now, cutting down trees is hard work. 
Yes, sir-ee, cutting down trees is the 
hardest kind of hard work. Mr. Beaver 
had to sit up on his hind legs to do it, 
and his legs grew very, very tired. In 
those days he had a tail very much like 
the tail.of Jerry Muskrat. It was very 
useful when he was swimming, but it 
was of no use at all at any other time. 
Sometimes he tried to brace himself with 
it—when he was sitting up to cut trees, 
and found it of no help. But he didn’t 
complain; he just kept right on working, 
and only stopped to rest when his legs 
ached so that he had to. 

“He was working just as usual one day 
when Old Mother Nature came along to 
see how he was getting on. She saw the 
new dam and the new pond and she asked 
Mr. Beaver who had made them. He told 
her that he had, and explained why. Old 
Mother Nature was greatly pleased, but 
she didn’t say so. She just passed the 
time of day with him and then sat down 
to watch him cut a tree. She saw him try 
to brace himself with his useless tail, and 
she saw him stop to rest his tired legs. 

“*That looks to me like pretty hard 
work,’ said Old Mother Nature. 

“ So it is,’ replied Mr. Beaver, stretch- 
ing first one leg and then another. ‘But 
things worth having are worth working 


for,’ and with that he began his cutting 
again. 

“*You ought to have something to sit 
on,’ said Old Mother Nature, her eyes 
twinkling. 

“Mr. Beaver grinned. ‘Yes, it would 


be very nice,’ he confessed, ‘but I never 
waste time wishing for things I haven’t 
got and can’t get,’ and he went right on 
cutting. 

“The next morning when he awoke, he 
had the greatest surprise of his life. He 
had a new tail. It was broad and thick 
and flat. 
ever seen or heard of. At first he didn’t 
know how to manage it. but when he 
tried to swim, he found that it was even 
better than his old .tail for swimming. 
He hurried over to begin his day’s work, 
and there he made another discovery; 
his new tail was just the most splendid 
brace! It was almost like a stool to sit 
on, and he could work all day long with- 
out tiring his legs. Then was Mr. Beaver 
very happy, and to show how happy he 
was, he worked harder than ever. Later, 





It wasn’t like any tail he had "* 





he found that his new tail was just what 
he needed to pat down the mud with 
which he covered the roof of his house 

“*Why,’ he cried, ‘I believe it is the 
most useful tail in all the world!’ 

“And then he wished with all his might 
that Old Mother Nature would return sp 
that he might thank her for it. And 
that,” concluded Grandfather Frog, ‘“‘is 
how Mr. Beaver came by his broad taik 
You see, Old Mother Nature aiways helps 
those who help themselves. And ever 
since that long-ago day, all Beavers have 
had broad tails, and have been the great- 
est workers in the world.” 

(Next. week’s story tells how Old King 
Eagle won his white head.) 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 
notice of such tinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same beiag made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
ifieation or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

can be made after pages are made up. New 
caveniocmentn, however, can usually be inserted if 
reeeived as late as Monday morning of the week of 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. Ail 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bull Calves All Sold 


Have some good Angus heifers left, three months to 
one year old and over. 


BASES 4&4 BANKS, BNOXVILLE, LOUWA 


Aberdeen Angus 


Geed, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Stred by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
families represented. Inepection invited. 

Ww. ®. AUSTIR, DUMORET, IOWA 











HOLSTEINS 


ae splendid te Fietarsie istein 
Bulls for sale sired by nee Pietertije Piebe De 
Kel. He has a record ef 1200 ibs. of butterfat on bis 
yearly test aad bis nine near est oun have a recerd 
ef 1298 Ibs. ef butter on their yeasts test. He is « 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
6te6 mos. cfage. Bd. Ronsink, Moespers, ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years eld. 











8 Percheron ions by Mapie Grove Eclipse. 
1 Hereford Bull. 
Shropshire, Oxford, Hampebire, saad Southdown 


rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
end headers. ANIMAL BUSSAN DRY 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau cae, and the Paramount, and bred 
to “Omar”. Bred fo: and O farrow. 
Good quality, td boned. Write for prices and 


description. 
Whi. ©. HOTZ, Creston, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS os vf most exacting 


showman. Litter groups or individuals. Immuse. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, on lows Primary No.7 


SHEEP 


36 Rams. Outstanding flock headers and show rams, 
including our two stud rams, both winners of the 
biue at lowa and other State Fairs. 

BONNSR BEROGB., Sewell, iowa 


25 Registered Shropshire Rams 


Yeartings and par y shipped on approval. Best 
type and breeding. 
SS. W. MILLER, NEW BSALL, IOWA. 

















of either sex te 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 





$7.00 MORE PROFIT ON EVERY HOG 


Economy Feeders not only save you $3.00 worth of 
ounds of pork, but mean more uni- 
More than 25,000 farm- 
ers are drawing big dividends from the Economy Feed- 
Equipped with feed agitators; 
steel watertight doors and roof; made of creosoted fir 

lasts lifetime. 
See dealer or write 
(The Hesgrove Company), 


feed on every 100 
form pigs and earlier market. 


ers in their hog lots. 
lumber; pays for itself quickly 


sizes, $50, $42, $33.50, $25, $10 
Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co. 


















Five 











HOLSTEINS 


FOR PROFIT / 


More Dollars per Cow per Year 


A Holstein bull will add production, 
fp Improve Your Herd and ruggedness to your herd, A —_ 


Holstein bull will start you on the road to greater dairy 
Extension 





; Service 
Send te The HEL STENS-PanE SIAN ASSOCIATION OF es 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Iilinois 
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Neither Storm. Nor Sun, Nor Passing Years 
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So important is the need of fence in the profitable operation of the 
farm—so essential is it to the proper rotation of crops‘and the con- 
trol of live-stock—that its use and selection deserves real study and 
attention. Good fence will prove a permanent investment. Neither 
storm, nor sun, nor passing years will take undue toll from 


Zine {nsulare 


TRADE MARK 


Fences 


Today—study the arrangement of your farm. Note the location of the fields and 
pastures and figure the return you receive from each. Then with pencil and paper 
make a diagram of your land as it should be for more profitable balanced farming. 
Indicate where fence is needed to accomplish this—and consider temporary 
fence as a means of harvesting with live-stock. 

Next—select the best fence that money can buy. Select American Steel & Wire 
Company Zinc Insulated Fences because their quality is known throughout the 
world. Sturdily constructed of finest material and heavily zinc insulated, they are 
permanent and resist corrosion to the utmost. 

Near you is one of our dealers. His store is Fence Headquarters and he will 
render every assistance in helping you select the type of fence that you need. He 
also carries either the Banner or Ideal U-shape Steel Line Posts. Also ask him 
about the new National Expanding Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner Posts—the 
best foundation for the best fence. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


These Fenees = a m 
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Zinc Insulated Fences 
in the following Brands: 


American, Royal, 
Anthony, Moaitor, 
National, Prairie, 


and U. S. 
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208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 
Other Sales Offices: Atlanta _ Baltimore _ Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver ___ Detroit Kansas City 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City Philadelphia Pittsburgh SaltLake City St.Louis Wilkes-Barre orcester 


Pacific Coast Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu Export Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York 

















